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OROZCO’S LAST MURALS 


WALLACE S. BALDINGER 


T... month of May, 1949, was nearly over, and 
much remained to do. In the one-time chapel of the Jesuit 
Hospital on Calle Republica de Salvador in Mexico City, 
where the bones of Cortés supposedly lie buried and where 
José Clemente Orozco had urged the establishment of a 
Cortés museum, assistants were chipping the plaster from 
the vault above the crossing. Soon the area would be ready 
for a new instalment in the frescoes of the church. 

As long ago as 1944 the Mexican painter had man- 
aged to complete two bays of the vault and their adjoining 
walls at the entrance end of this Templo de Jestis. The 
project was a labor of love; no government bureau had 
But the officials 
were at least tolerant: when someone circulated a petition 


commissioned it nor paid much for it. 


that the State restrain Orozco from “profaning” this choice 
monument of Spanish colonial architecture, which it had 
expropriated and was now responsible for, those in power 
merely laughed. Orozco was not the man voluntarily to 
renounce an undertaking to which he had committed him- 
self, and particularly one so challenged. He meant now to 
finish it at the earliest moment. 

In the late spring of 1949, however, still more press- 
ing business was at hand. An architect was sitting for his 
portrait, and it was upon portrait commissions that the 
artist depended for his livelihood. His murals seldom 
brought returns even sufficient to pay the costs. But por- 
traiture was to Orozco merely a spare-time occupation; he 
thought and felt in terms of monumental forms and never 
lost the chance to cover a good wall. Opportunities unlike 
any he had ever had before were now coming his way. 
Responsible for them, in fact, was his portrait sitter of the 
moment, Mario Pani. 

The architect had commissioned Orozco to paint a 
mural on the exterior of a multi-family housing develop- 
ment, then being erected to the south of the city in ac- 
cordance with Pani’s designs. The painter had completed 
the preliminary studies and a few indications on the wall 
itself. 
Pani’s new National School of Music, likewise under con- 


He found still more exciting the commission for 


struction to the west of the city. Here he was to create 
another outdoor mural occupying the stage wall in the 
open-air auditorium of the School. Orozco, under Pani’s 
encouragement, had planned to make this work the climax 
to the building’s composition, and he intended to undertake 
in it for the first time in his life a combination of sculpture 
with painting. Studies were already well advanced, and 
tentative installations had been set into the wall. 

Pani had been so well pleased with this experimental 
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project that he had given Orozco a further commission. 
For a local church which he was designing, he had called 
upon the painter to execute in sculpture alone a figure of 
Christ on the Cross. It was startling, to be sure, to witness 
a reputed anti-clerical revolutionist agreeing to such a re- 
quest; but Orozco was always confounding those who 
would catalogue him, and he had accepted Pani’s invitation 
with alacrity. The armature for the small-scale study now 
scood awaiting its clay in a corner of his studio. 

Painters’ essays into sculpture are apt to leave much 
to be desired. Their customary objective, pictorial illusion, 
is ill fitted to translation into volume and mass. Orozco had, 
however, an extraordinary understanding of the unique role 
each medium is able to play. Jean Charlot bore witness to 
such understanding when, in an article in MAGAZINE OF ART 
(November, 1947, p. 260), he called attention to the fact 
that Orozco never accepted the cubists’ concept of painting 
as a sort of architecture. Instead, he saw architecture as 
one thing and mural painting as another, with certain prob- 
lems of composition confronting the former which only 
proper designing of the latter could solve. Orozco once 
misunderstood a remark that his murals acted as a perfect 
complement to architecture. “Not compliment,” he pro- 
tested. “My murals never flatter a building; they never 
decorate. They are as much an integral part of a building 
as the head is a part of the human body.” There was a 
good chance, therefore, that Orozco’s sculptured crucifix 
would function as well as a mural in the composition of 
the projected building. 

It was Pani’s awareness of Orozco’s attitude towards 
his art and its relation to architecture which had induced 
the architect to come to him in the first place. Only the 
year before, Pani had enlisted the painter's collaboration in 
completing the composition of a colossal complex of build- 
ings which the architect had designed for Mexico’s National 
Normal School (Escuela Nacional de Maestros). These 
buildings, enclosing a large triangular court, prolong the 
axis of this triangle past an administration and a laboratory 
tower, a library and a conference room, to culminate in an 
open-air theater flanked by classroom wings. The forms of 
the architecture seem to lead inevitably to this place of 
student assembly, and the galleries of the wings to converge 
there upon the stage wall, curved in plan and six full stories 
in height. 

Such a wall demanded treatment equaling in interest 
its importance as the heart of the School. Only a great 
mural could properly meet the problem, and this Orozco 
had been asked to create. The painter understood how in- 
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Mario Pani, architect, and José Clemente Orozco, muralist, 
general view of open-air theater, 1947-48, National School for Teachers, 
Mexico City, photograph Guillermo Zamora. 


adequate would be an attempt to transform the area into 
a picture-book of anecdotes from a teacher's life, spread out 
kaleidoscopically in the manner of Rivera, in utter disregard 
of the scale of the wall or of the competition which such 
painting would set up with actual speakers or actors 
grouped upon the stage. He had realized that the un- 
precedented magnitude of the task called for a subject 
epic in character. 

Orozco had thus chosen the theme of Mexican life 
itself. He proposed to interpret it as engaged in the struggle 
to liberate itself from the darkness of the past and to 
emerge, by way of education, into a hoped-for order of the 
future. The artist had given form to this subject, not by 
painting some hero wrestling with a monster or an angel 
conducting the elect to heaven, but by developing a com- 
plex of abstract shapes richer in both content and structural 
significance than any more literal rendering could have been. 

Through the shadowed forms to the left of the com- 


position appears the body of a climbing man, his head left 


to be imagined against the sky above the painting. From 


this svmbol of Mexican aspiration mount the spirals, the 
flame, the smoke of revolutionary struggle. These forms 
seem to suck as into a vortex the baroque-revival door 
which the architect had been obliged to incorporate into 
the wall as a memorial to the structure his new buildings 
were replacing. They give way in turn to ascending curves 
of force and floating beams in exaggerated perspective, 
which serve both to symbolize cultural advance and_ to 
echo the curving surface of the wall. 

The central stvlized motive of the serpent held in the 
eagle’s beak—emblem of life and death on Mexican soil 
provides transition to the ordered forms on the right, those 
of the study, the laboratory, the factory, upon whose joint 


functioning the future of Mexico depends. The stabilizing 
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base at either side thus provides a foil for the unframed 
opening to the top, giving play to forms that seem to 
continue beyond the painting into the spaces around the 
tower, embracing them as well as it in one great unity of 
architecture and painting. 

Exacting conditions occasioned by the open-air site 
had led Orozco to adopt the medium of ethyl silicate, which 
the painter in typically pioneering fashion had studied and 
mastered. The vehicle giving this newly developed medium 
its name is a compound of alcohol and silica, neutral in 
itself but holding the pigment suspended within its trans- 
parent body, first in a solution of alcohol and water, and 
then, upon being brushed out, in the form of a tenacious 
gel. The gel, once dried, preserves the color in all its 
natural brilliance. Orozco had found that ethyl silicate, 
because it is porous in itself, would adhere to concrete as 
would no other medium and withstand exposure to weather. 

Orozco had made the properties of the silicate and 
the way it could best be used determine the form of his 
creation. The even consistency and quick initial set of the 
medium had allowed him to attack the entire surface of the 
wall simultaneously. The rapid evaporation of the alcohol 
and the absorbency of the concrete impelled him to apply 
the color in flat coats rather than in smoothly blended 
passages. The marks of the forms used in pouring the con- 
crete gave him his cue for a technique of drilled incisions 
by which to stress the major compositional lines. Colors 


National Allegory, mural at back of stage of open-air theater, 1947-48, 
silicate paint on concrete, 72 x 58’, National School for Teachers, 
Mexico City; above, detail of lower right corner of completed mural; 
photographs Manvel Alvarez Bravo. 
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best adhering to concrete Orozco had discovered to be 
those greyed with zinc white and ivory black; he had made 
areas of grey predominate, therefore, reserving for maxi- 
mum intensity accents like those of the blue-green serpent, 
the white blade of the sword, the orange tongue of flame. 
He had gained still more powerful accents—for the glint of 
the serpent’s scales and kindred details—by the insertion of 
actual plates of metal into his concrete support: plates of 
galvanized iron, aluminum and brass, which sparkle in the 
light like silver and gold. 

“The great mural in the National Normal School,” its 
architect exulted, “is the most important artistic event in 
recent times. It constitutes . a perfect plastic in- 
tegration between painting and architecture.” The new 
undertakings resulting from Pani’s enthusiastic patronage 
vied with the earlier project for the Jesuit church to keep 
Orozco in Mexico City. Four hundred and twenty-five miles 
to the northwest, however, lay further unfinished business, 
and it held top priority. This was the fresco project for the 
vault of the legislative chamber in Jalisco’s State Capitol 
(Palacio de Gobierno) at Guadalajara. 

Three of the painter's major works already gave 
evidence of the patronage of Orozco’s native state: the fres- 
coed dome and stage wall of the assembly hall in the State 
University; the frescoed stairway of the Government Palace 


itself; and the colossal complex of frescoed vaults and walls 


in the former chapel of the Cabanas Orphanage ( Hospicio 
Cabanas), now about to be converted into the institution’s 
library. The first, although painted thirteen years before, 
still stood out as one of the milestones of the painter's 
career. The third had been completed something over two 
years later—an even greater triumph, rivaling the Sistine 
Chapel in breadth of conception, grandeur of form and 
area actually covered. 

The second of the three sets of murals, coming mid- 
way between the others in time of execution, although the 
least ambitious in scope, had proved the most significant in 
terms of the difficulty of the problem and the suécess of its 
solution. The interiors of the other two buildings were well 
composed; their planes of vault and wall were so ordered 
as to make effective interrelationships of murals placed 
upon them seem almost inevitable. But the stairway of the 
old seventeenth-century State House was awkwardly de- 
signed and poorly lighted. An ordinary muralist would 
have been discouraged by it. Such was Orozco’s imagina- 
tive power, however, that he could make its frescoes seem 
to belong there as though by intention of the colonial archi- 
tect himself. What is more, Orozco’s choice and treatment 
of theme for the stairway murals gave to the building 
housing them at once a republican character, a regional 
expression rich in historical allusion and an epic universality 
of meaning. 

Over the long, low vault that seemed to weigh upon 
the space of the stairway, the artist painted the figure of 
the local patriot, Father Hidalgo, wielding his torch of 
revolt against Spain. The mouth of the shouting priest he 
placed squarely over the keystone of the vault. As though 
to follow the outward thrust of the vaulting, Orozco de- 
veloped a swastika-like brandishing of the leader’s arms. 
He called upon all the resources of the fresco medium to 
lend drama to the rendering of Hidalgo’s person, tracing 
it with incisive contours and modeling it with bold opposi- 
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Hidalgo and Social Conflict, detail of vault and wall above landing, fresco, 
1936-40, Government Palace, Guadalajara, Photograph Juan Victor Arauz. 


tions of wash to body-color of lime. Against a background 
of smoke and volcanic explosion, Orozco made the parish 
priest the dominating motive for the series. 

No mere chauvinism nor empty glorification of a 
hero prompted this work. Below Hidalgo’s figure, on the 
wall of the landing, Orozco painted in ghastly tones an 
orgy of bloodshed occasioned by the revolt—men killing and 
being killed in starkest brutality. On the shadowed wall 
to the left he amassed the historical symbols of hate and 
superstition, their silhouettes looming ominously through 
the darkness; but on the more lighted wall opposite he 
depicted contemporary parallels to the traitors of Hidalgo’s 
cause—demagogues who make shibboleths out of principles 
and lead their followers to destruction. He painted these 
figures in a manner eloquent of their dogmatism, with dry 
In so doing, moreover, he 
both to the vault and to the 
spandrels of the arches at the upper level, in the latter of 


lines and pallid monotones. 


evolved an effective foil 


which he painted the victims of war, stretched helplessly 
before the flames consuming their homes. 

It was Aeschylean tragedy that Orozco had _ re- 
created in the stairway of the Capitol, unrelenting tragedy 
with meanings that could not be mistaken. Governors and 
legislators are not apt to stomach such fare, but in Jalisco 
they not only boasted of such an achievement of a native 
son but returned to him for another commission, this time 
to paint the vault above their assembly room. 

The artist spent most of the winter of 1948-49 


working on this vault. He had determined what the subject 
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The Victims, 

detail of arch spandrels, 
fresco, 1936-40, 

Government Palace, 
Guadalajara, 

photograph Juan Victor Ardauz. 


Preliminary study for fresco of 
The Victims 

in arch spandrels of 

Government Palace, Guadalajara, 
pencil 

courtesy Benjamin Franklin Library, 
Mexico City 


Fratricidal Strife, 

detail of wall above landing, 
fresco, 1936-40, 

Government Palace, Guadalajara, 
photograph Juan Victor Arauz. 





of the painting was to be: the embodiment in Mexican law 
of the ideals of a century of struggle. He had decided that 
the featuring of Father Hidalgo on the stairway vault called 
for a corresponding theme and representational treatment 
here. The painting was to hang high overhead where it 
would not be in competition with the actual figures facing 
the assembly. Orozco planned again to portray Hidalgo; 
it was not, however, as the genius of revolutionary violence 
that he would now present the priest, but as the great 
humanitarian who in 1810 at Guadalajara itself had signed 
the decree by which, for the first time in the New World, 
slavery was abolished. Around the compassionate counte- 
nance of the emancipator, calm as the center of a cyclone, 
would writhe the figures of slaves struggling to break their 
chains. The active periphery around the static center in 
the painting would thus parallel the thrusts and counter- 
thrusts of the vault around its keystone. 

The fresco on the half dome was to be lighted by a 
continuous band of windows piercing the drum_ below. 
Above the speaker's stand against the inside wall, however, 
a lunette panel invited extension of the mural. Here Orozco 
had decided to repeat the verticals of the window jambs 
in a stabilizing counterfoil to the action of the vault, repre- 
senting half-length portraits of those who had promulgated 
the more recent legislation of reform. He planned to 
center this subordinate group in the figure of Juarez, sign- 
ing with outstretched arm the Reform Laws and the Con- 
stitution of 1857. Attending Juarez to the right would be 
Morelos, author of the Agrarian Laws, backed by an armed 
peasant and a soldier, while to the left would be Carranza 
and Zapata, champions of the Constitution of 1917. Before 
this group, bayonets pointing upward would suggest the 
constant presence of a guard resolved to perpetuate the 
legal foundation of the state. 

For the painting of this mural on the vault of the 
legislative chamber Orozco had already built the scaffold 
and applied the scratch coat. He had even carried several 
of the figures to completion. Then the demands of the 
work for Mario Pani had called him back to Mexico City. 


The month of May, 1949, was nearly over, and much 


in the city still remained to do. But the interrupted work 


The Great Revolutionary Mexican Legislation, 1948-49, 
fresco in progress for vault of Assembly Hall, 
Government Palace, Guadalajara, 

photograph Juan Victor Arauz. 
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on the State House vault in Guadalajara haunted the mind 
of the painter. “I must go back and finish it,” he insisted. 
Leaving the various undertakings at home in a state of 
suspense, he returned to Guadalajara. He plunged again 
into the project and with phenomenal speed brought it to 
completion by midsummer. Once the scaffolding was 
cleared away, Orozco was able from the floor below to 
look for the first time on what he had done. From the 
vantage point for which he had calculated the entire com- 
position, he could now pronounce it good. 

Flushed with success and eager to conclude his 
projects at home with equal speed, Orozco hurried back to 
Mexico City. He put the finishing touches to his portrait 
of Mario Pani. He was about to resume his work on the 
frescoes for the former Jesuit chapel, the mural for the 
multi-family dwellings, the combination of painting and 
sculpture for the National School of Music and the sculp- 
tured crucifix for the Iglesia Cristo Rey. Some of the most 
significant creations of his career were ready to assume 
their final form. Then, on September 7th, 1949, a heart that 
had intermittently protested against the life of strenuous 
action its master kept demanding of it abruptly gave out. 
José Clemente Orozco was dead. 

Mexico mourned the departure of her greatest 
painter. The artist’s old companions joined in honoring a 
man whose genius had always risen above the dogma and 
the slogans to which they would have had him subscribe. 
The “second generation” of the Mexican renaissance, men 
like Rufino Tamayo and Carlos Mérida, whom Orozco had 
censured for the “lack of social content” in their painting, 
joined in recognizing the monumental power of the murals 
from which they themselves had turned to tap other veins 
in their native culture. And the “third generation,” still 
younger men like Ricardo Martinez and Juan Soriano and 
Guillermo Meza, whom Orozco had denounced for their 
“confusion of thinking,” were unanimous in acclaiming his 
supremacy in Mexican painting. They recognized how right 
he had been in his criticisms, from within the orbit of his 
own burning conviction. They had to be themselves, as 


the sincere expression of personal experience required. But 


they knew that Orozco’s impassioned sharing in the tragedy 
of existence was the true measure of his greatness. 





David tare 
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David Hare, 

Fear the Night, 

1949, terracotta, 

13” high, 

courtesy Kootz Gallery. 


; 
M, subject is space—not the space of objects, but 
the space within which the creative mind functions. The 


water where the artist swims, the chills and fevers which 
stimulate the imagination—these are the spaces of the mind. 
They come first. Afterwards, perhaps, they may be success- 
fully translated into physical mass, volume, area. 

True physical space would be completely incompre- 
hensible. Having no boundaries and containing no objects, 
it would be impossible to realize. It is, in itself, infinite. 
As soon as this emptiness is divided by line or form, we 
immediately lose the true meaning of space. There no 
longer exists space, but the negative of volume—which is 
itself a volume and should be treated as such. Space is 
merely the material from which form is coagulated. 

If we use space in a limited sense to denote area 
between objects, we are in actuality dealing with composi- 
tion, a subject so fundamental it is difficult to speak about. 
In art as in lite there is no key, or rather there are thousands 
of keys, one for each individual worker, and these keys are 
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MIND 


not interchangeable. It is quite impossible to teach anything 
but the technique of art. If an artist finds himself associated 
with a group that is stimulating, this is all that may be done. 
Even composition cannot be taught but must be discovered 
and rediscovered by each successive individual. Creation 
comes first and after that explanation. All systems for creat- 
ing in the field of art come after the creation and not 
before: they are explanations of works produced, not keys 
for future productions. They are the food of critics, not the 
food of artists. 

A friend once told me he believed forms or outlines 
had a life of their own. For example, if an outline is cut at 
one particular place, and the line which forms the silhouette 
of the object is bent and twisted to form another silhouette, 
this second form will have something of the same essence 
of meaning which the first form contained. Naturally if you 
cut a circle and straighten it out, the resulting line has no 
relation to the circle. Although my friend assumed that it 
was permissible to use some judgment as to how the second 
form was to be constructed, he still insisted that the line 
itself controlled to a large extent the meaning of this second 
form. But was it the line, or his own associations? 

He also discovered that the ear and mouthpiece of a 
telephone resemble the hooves of a horse. As a matter of 
fact, if you look at a speed photograph of a horse running, 
you will see that it is quite true. The hoof forms the ear or 
mouthpiece and is attached at approximately the same angle 
to the leg of the horse as the telephone is attached to its 
crossbar. At first glance the association between a horse 
and a telephone seems completely irrational. Since the simi- 
larities of shape are really too farfetched for this idea to 
be due to association of form, something besides the mere 
ambiguity of images must have led him to feel a resem- 
blance. The connection, of course, is communication—the 
telephone being a modern means, the horse an ancient one. 

These superficially illogical associations are of the 
greatest use to the artist in developing new expressive 
forms. However, like the will-o-the-wisp, the more one 
looks the farther they retreat. They come only to a free and 
open mind, and they come only when the critical faculty is 
in subjection. These curious corollaries and associations of 
ideas are the very essence of poetic and plastic communica- 
tion. Everyone knows that a rose is beautiful, and that it 
smells sweet, but just because it is so well known, both the 
words and the image have lost all their power. Somewhere 
there are words and images which will again evoke the 
original meaning. These new images are in the minds of 
us all. One of the problems of the artist is to free them. 

If we consider physical space as the medium through 
which we judge the relation of one object to another, as 
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Whose oneness 
is seen 
through its 
ambiguity. 


the matrix in which we set what we call reality, then 
perhaps mental space may be considered as those somewhat 
vague, amorphous areas of the mind from which spring 
intuition, free association, imagination—all those things 
which at bottom are most surely the driving forces of life. 

The universe of emotion has no space in the sense of 
distance, but it has memory, which is the space of time. 
In the world of emotion, as in the world of dream, distance 
is ambiguous. The hurtling steam-engine, although a safe 
mile away, can instantaneously smash down on one’s face. 
It is only necessary to have the idea occur in order to have 
it happen. There is no lag between conception and action. 
Neither you nor the object are realities. The reality exists 
in that mental space which floats somewhere between the 
creator and his creation. The man who runs is not, in truth, 
a running man but a third and different entity. If he stops 
running, he becomes only a man; if you remove the man, 
you have left the running. The “running man” does not 
really exist as such. “Running” and “man” are only two 
words which we use to explain the reality of a third con- 
cept. The problem is to find what “rauning man” really is, 
and then present it in a form where it w ognized as 
a complete whole containing all the attribute iich these 
two words signify, but without the necessity of using two 
different symbols which in themselves have little to do with 


the idea one wishes to express. It should be possible to 


arrive at this without recourse to so many svmbols. mean- 


ingless in themselves, but which we are forced to use not 


for their actual meaning but for their associated meanings. 
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Since plastic art deals directly with the emotional 
image, it and music are probably the only forms of creative 
activity that can avoid symbols. If in the material world we 
judge distance by perspective, then in the emotional world 
we judge time by memory. If in the material world we 
judge size by relation of volumes, then in the emotional 
world we judge importance by strength of desire. If in the 
physical world we work with the object, which is to us the 
symbol of fear, love, desire, strength, etc., then in the emo- 
tional world we work directly with these concepts. Why 
retreat again into the presentation of the symbol in the 
form of the image? It is possible to present the emotion 
stripped of its symbols if one works directly with true 
meanings and forgets the packaging. 

There is great danger in the use of symbols; besides 
being an escape from the real, they tend to make out of 
a work of art-an anecdote. That is to say, in the mind of 


} 


The symbol is translated back into the object, 


the object back into the word, 
and the whole becomes literature 
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the observer the symbol is translated back into the object, 
the object back into the word, and the whole becomes 
literature. What is the use of painting if what it has to 
express can be said with words? Perhaps the greatest critics 
of art have always been poets. They do not explain the 
work but perform a creative act of their own, which when 
comprehended in conjunction with the work criticized be- 
comes a kind of negative mirror of that work, and a sym- 
biosis takes place beneficial to both the work of art and 
the writing. 

Passion and object are the same thing: create the 
passion alone, the object is only its name. The instrument 
of work is in itself part of the work. The artist does not 
produce work, he himself is his work. It is the presence 
which counts, not the component parts. A true work of art 
is indivisible; if one piece is lost, the whole is lost. There 
should be no possibility of reconstruction. A work of art 
is not a jawbone from which may be constructed the entire 
skeleton. It is, in itself, nonobservable. The closer one looks, 
the more is lost to comprehension. It does not lend itself to 
analysis. It is like a living being. Once the blood is cold, 
the corpse has no character. 

The true work of art is not only looked at, it looks 
back. It not only changes depending on who looks at it, but 
it also has the capacity to change the one who looks. It is 
during this interchange between observer and observed 
that the true reality is formed. Through intuition, and not 
through thought, come those flashes which inspire. There is 
passion and there is love, but there is no right and wrong. 
Art is neither above nor below, it is beyond. It exists in- 
dependently; it jumps like a tiger from the block of stone 
or the square of canvas. It is a mirror which reflects what 
you want and at the same time is insistently pointing 
elsewhere. 

The work of art is enclosed by its own world and 
exists there as a living reality. A great work is alien. It does 
not live in our world; it has its own motions, its own fevers; 
it is full of movement which we cannot see. Concealed 
behind each object are the shadows of continuation. Each 
great sculpture includes within itself the planet on which 
it walks, the sky to which it lifts its eyes. It is not necessary 


that these things appear attached to the work itself. No 


matter that we cannot see them, as long as they are in 
the blood. 

Nothing today is more abstract than a classical figure. 
A man isolated from his environment, standing frozen in 
stone; a forgotten memory of someone once alive. Where is 
the sun that warmed this marble body? Where are the 
objects with which it was familiar? Where is the love that 
made it once warm and alive? What does this isolated 
solidity mean? We must surround it with its own environ- 
ment. We must give it a past and a future. We must feel 
in our fingers the wind which blew :past its face. All these 
things are an integral part of the life of this personage. 
They must be there, they must be felt, heard, sensed. In 
the relations of man to man, of man to his environment, 
exist the warmth of life, of change, of development. All this 
we must take into account, all must appear in the work of 
art. We must show what is, and then going bevond this 
show what has been, what will be 

The object must move continuously. It must reveal 


itself and through this act of showing become transfigured. 
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Passion and object are the same thing. 


It must take from the one who looks some of his life with 
which to increase its own. It must continually be reborn, 
and like the phoenix rise from its past. It is magical, it is 
taboo. It must be active and passive, both the lover and the 
beloved. It must conceal within itself the seeds of its own 
disaster and its own birth. From the imagination must be 
formed an object whose oneness is seen through its am- 
biguity, whose truth centers in the fact that it has a presence 
and is not a symbol. It must be transfigured, not distorted. 
Perhaps above all it should frighten its creator, since it 
should hold more than he expected. Once born, it walks 
by itself. 

In the ancient temples of the Chaldeans and Per- 
sians, in the temples of the Maya, for that matter in the 
Indian mounds of Ohio, art was put to a use beyond that 
of esthetic beauty. It was connected with the social life of 
the people, and yet despite this double purpose its pure 
plastic beauty did not suffer. It was enhanced. The fact that 
when one enters the Acropolis one is filled with a sense of 
awe is by no means due entirely to its historical significance. 
If one comes upon Stonehenge by moonlight and is filled 
with fear, it is not only because it was supposedly a place 
of Druid sacrifice. If one walks slowly in and out of the 
scattered Indian mounds in the State of Ohio and senses 
the earth moving, it is no unintentional coincidence. These 
works were purposely designed to have these effects. By 
designed purposely, I do not mean that the architects 
planned five inches there, eight inches here to give a par- 
ticular emotional feeling. The men who worked on such 
constructions were so full of the meaning of their work that 
they created not only a building dedicated to what they 
believed but the very atmosphere of belief itself. This at- 
mosphere of belief is as tangible as the stones used to 
construct it. 

If someone took the time to work on the problem, it 
could be discovered that a certain arrangement of space, 
a certain juxtaposition of opposing areas evokes in the 
human being a feeling of peace, another arrangement a 
feeling of anger, ete. 


I say these arrangements could be 
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it is the lover and the beloved. 


re s6 


Once born, it walks by itself. 


discovered and catalogued. I do not say they could be 
repeated by rule of thumb. They could be, and are con 
tinually being, repeated by men of genius. Again explana 
tion is not a key to duplication. 

Creative activity is the only field where there are no 
restricting laws of function. Just because of this apparent 
freedom, it is the most difficult field in which to work 
There exists no framework by which to judge accomplish 
ment. It is impossible to judge it by the precepts of es 
thetics, since esthetics itself is constantly changing and in 
fact is changed by the very artists who wish to judge their 
work by these precepts. The poet or artist provides his 
society with raw material from which a system is manu- 
factured; there is little point in returning to this system in 
search of criticism. If after growing up he finds it necessary 
to return to society to find acceptance, he is probably a 
false artist. Conversely, if his art is never accepted by any 
section of his society, he is a fool. Since the artist and poet 
travel ahead of their generation, they cannot find many 


points of view from which to judge their work. These points 


of view exist in the future which is being manufactured by 


them. Naturally this state of affairs is a hard one to bear 
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since everyone likes acceptance in one form or another, and 
public acceptance to the true artist often means only that 
he is working in the past. Many are not bothered by this 
situation, but they are hacks, not artists. The true artist 
spends his life producing the cultural future. The false 
artist follows the taste of his times. The fool spends his life 
inventing a future which never comes to pass. It is simple 
enough to tell if one is a false artist, but impossible to tell 
if one is a true artist or a fool. The only solid ground on 
which the artist has to stand is his enthusiasm and _ his 
own firm conviction. The artist is a gambler who bets on 
himself. He continues to be an artist only so long as he is 
in the process of collecting his bet. As soon as he has won 
or lost he stops creating. His problem is, as it should be, 
without solution. His security rests on the conception that 
only in change is there permanence. Development comes 
only through the experience of discord. 

The cave drawings of Altamira were not primarily 
works of art. They were charms with which to assure good 
hunting. The act of inscribing the form of an animal on the 
rock increased the possibility of killing it. By the repetition 
of the image, part of the animal already belonged to the 
hunter; he had put his mark on it. This may seem super- 
stitious, but times have not changed so much as one would 
think. Why is the female nude painted so often? Actually 
possession is frequently impossible; the creation and the 
possession of the image is the nearest approximation. This 
is not so far from the Cro-Magnon as we should perhaps 
like to find ourselves. But not only was the art of primitive 
man great art; it was his belief that it served a purpose 
Perhaps it was his conviction of its efficacy that made it 
great art. The very belief of the primitive artist that it was 
of primary importance to the life of his society gave it not 
only his strength but also allowed it to absorb strength 
from the whole structure of his society. He was not dealing 
with an abstract conception of esthetics but with the life- 
force itself. 

The true artist today believes himself to be dealing 
with the same problems. The difference is, however, that 
society now is no longer in accord with what the artist 
believes. Of course, one may assume that the artist himself 
is at fault; but if the artist believes this, he is lost, for then 
he becomes a follower and not an anticipator. He drops 
from the heights of imagination and hope into the role of 
propagandist. He no longer deals with the unknown; he 
loses his sense of discovery. The magic falls from his mind 
and fingers; he is no longer a creator but merely an 
interpreter. 

When the aims of our society swing around again 
to match the fundamental aims and necessities of mian, 
when man is once more for a while in agreement with his 
world, then the artist will be working with the understand- 
ing of society. For then his contribution may be not only 
recognized but felt as a necessity. 

The artist continually translates the world of matter 
into the world of human understanding and emotion. He 
turns the cold and alien crystal into the face of love, and 
in so doing substitutes understanding for fear. From the 
terrifving and unfriendly world of nature he makes warm 
charms to be carried in the pocket. From the emotions we 
trv to hide, from the truths we do not notice, he makes 


glorious pillars of flame 
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The chills 
and fevers 
which stimulate 
the imagination. 


In the myth 

for which | stand 
is the drama 

of my tribe. 
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In the last few generations the question of subject 


has undergone a tremendous change. And as a corollary to 


this, the center of drama has been transferred almost: en- 
tirely from the subject into the individual attitude of the 
artist. Even our conceptions of drama have become indi- 
vidualized. Many of the great renaissance painters were 
content to confine their discoveries within the framework 
of the Church, to wage their battles under the symbols of 
Christian good and evil. But since the industrial revolution 
and the advance of science which followed, the artist has 
been forced to dig deeper and deeper within himself in 
order to find an indestructible set of values on which to 
build his life and work. 

The Hopi dolls smile across to each other, for they 
are anonymous. No need to say, “I was made by so and so’ ; 
sufficient that I was made. In the myth for which I stand is 
the drama of my tribe. The Eskimo masks look out not with 
the eyes of their creators, but with the eyes of their people. 
Their twisted forms and tender faces represent not the 
agony of creation but the agony of a difficult life. They say, 
“The winter is long, there is little food.” They do not say 
“IT am cold, I am hungry.” 

Today each one speaks for himself, and why not? 
The drama of a crowd is no greater than that of an in- 
dividual; it is only more easily communicated. In the true 
art of today is trapped the soul of its creator, not the myth 
ot his society. There is a difference in point of view, none 
in quality. The artist has never changed his values except 
superficially. The heroism of subject has only passed to the 
heroism of the individual. 

Caught in the center of regimentation, the artist must 
and does accept his inheritance of individual revolution. 


The center of drama has been transferred almost entirely 
from the subject into the individual attitude of the artist. 








Notes on the illustrations: page 49: Venus of Lespugue; carved bow!, Marquesas Islands; model of 
canoe, Malaysia; tattooed man, Malaysia; René Magritte, Rights of Man. Page 50: Wrestlers, ivory toy, 
St. Lawrence Islands, Alaska, Heye Foundation. Page 51: terracotta figure, Mesopatamia, ¢. 3000 B. C.; 
rock painting, Australia; Henri Rousseau, The Snake Charmer, Louvre; Dogon funeral headdress, French 
Sudan; Pablo Picasso, Iron sculpture, 1930. Page 52: bearded mask, New Hebrides, Natural History 
Museum, Chicago; shell mask, Tennessee, Peabody Museum, Harvard University; mask, Zuni Pueblo, 
New Mexico, Brooklyn Museum. Page 53: Paolo Uccello, The Rout of San Romano, National Gallery, 
London; Alberto Giacometti, Man Pointing, 1947, courtesy Museum of Modern Art; Alberto Giacometti, 
Man Walking; row houses, 19th century, Philadelphia; Vincent van Gogh, The Man with the Cornflower, 


1889, collection Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, Berlin. 
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Caught in the center 
of regimentation, 
the artist must 

and does 

accept his 
inheritance of 
individual revolution. 
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Mary Cassatt’s Use of Soft-Ground Etching 


ne 


Portrait of George Moore, c. 1881, 8% x 51/2”, 
courtesy Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


A, rHoUGH as a printmaker | had studied many 
masters from Mantegna, Piranesi, Rembrandt, Durer, Goya, 
Blake and Gainsborough right down through the most re- 
cent work of Picasso, in gazing at Mary Cassatt’s famous 
series of ten color prints for the first time I saw something 
incomparable and extraordinary which I had never seen 
before. Having produced many color prints myself, I was 
interested in finding out how she had done them. When 
Elizabeth Mongan, Curator of Prints and Drawing at the 
National Gallery of Art, told me that no one really knew, 
I started on a technical investigation which culminated in 
the following revaluation of Mary Cassatt’s work. 

Realizing that the first step was to find out as much 
as possible of what was already known on the subject, I 
consulted Adelyn Breeskin, Director of the Baltimore Mu- 
seum of Art and foremost authority on Mary Cassatt. Mrs. 
Breeskin, whose superb catalogue raisonné, The Graphi« 
Work of Mary Cassatt, was then in the process of comple- 
tion, explained many of the artist’s printmaking methods. 
She permitted me to lay out for simultaneous study her 
impressive collection of Cassatt color prints. After careful 
consideration of them all, the possibility occurred to me of 
using the known technique of my own prints as a key to 
the unknown areas of Mary Cassatt’s methods. Several 
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combinations of areas Compared in this way Icoked as 
though they had been achieved by the same technique. 
I was convinced that Mary Cassatt had used. soft-ground 
etching rather than aquatint in many of her color areas: 
that is, the ground of her plate had been softened by mix- 
ture with tallow or a similar substance, and the design then 
impressed or drawn through a sheet of paper or other 
inaterial laid over this ground. To the layman, this means 
nothing; to a printmaker, it was revolutionary. 

Studying the history of soft-ground etching, I found 
no reference to its use by Mary Cassatt. According to 
A. M. Hind, it came into use in the latter half of the eight- 
eenth century, and Gainsborough employed it in combina- 
tion with aquatint. Nor was there any apparent mention of 
soft-ground in Mary Cassatt’s own letters concerning her 
technique. In one letter in the Brooklyn Museum, written 
in 1903 to a collector named Avery, she stated, “My method 
is very simple. I drew an outline in Drypoint and trans- 
ferred this to two other plates, making in all three plates, 
never more, for each proof. Then I put on aquatint wher- 
ever the color was to be printed; the color was painted on 
the plate as it was to appear in the proof.” In another letter 
in the New York Public Library, written to its former 
Curator of Prints, Frank Weitenkampf, in 1906, she said, 
“I drew the outlines in drypoint and laid a grain where 
color was to be applied, then colored d@ la poupée.” 

What Mary Cassatt meant in this second letter by 
“grain” has generally been interpreted to mean aquatint, 
in view of her previous letter, and also perhaps because the 
French term for an aquatint dust-box is boite a grain. But 
in English, “grain” means several things, one of which, to 
be sure, is a granule of gritty substance such as the resin 
powder used in aquatint; but it can also mean texture, as 
the “grain” of paper. It is this latter sense that I believe 
Mary Cassatt had in mind in writing to Mr. Weitenkampf, 
because her work shows that she knew and _ utilized the 
“grain” of many textures in making her plates. Although 
this has never been publicly accredited to her, I arrived at 
this conclusion by a study of her prints and through cor- 
relative experiments performed in my own workshop to 
substantiate my theory. 

Mary Cassatt’s revolutionary use of soft-ground etch- 
ing was in keeping with her own brilliant nature, which 
took her out of the artistic limitations of Philadelphia in the 
1860's to launch her on an artistic career in Europe, alone, 
at the age of twenty-three. It required wisdom, courage 
and independence to perform the kind of work she did in 
the age in which she lived. As early as 1880, Mary Cassatt 
exploded the limitation of the use of soft-ground etching 
as a linear technique. This had hitherto been its popular 
use because of its ability to simulate the character of a pen- 
cil line better than hard-ground etching (the kind employed 
by Rembrandt). 
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The Visitor, 1881, 155 x 121/,", early state, 
courtesy of Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


In her Portrait of George Moore, a pure soft-ground 
etching, Mary Cassatt utilized soft-ground in a dimension 
other than the usual linear technique, to achieve a tonal 
area. She thus illustrated her understanding of the medium: 
she realized that the primary consideration in the process 
was not the use of pencil and paper over a soft-ground 
plate, but the application of pressure to its surface to re- 
move the ground. In looking at this print we observe the 
highlights of the head, hands and the pattern on the chair, 
as well as the black sketch lines of the figure. She achieved 
these effects by putting a layer of soft-ground onto a copper 
plate. Over the soft-ground she placed a piece of paper and 
first drew with pencil the black lines sketching in the figure. 
She next applied pressure on the paper over the complete 
area of the plate, then peeled off the paper, leaving the 
soft-ground area open for the action of the acid. But not 
wanting the face, hands and floral design of the chair to be 
as dark as the background, she painted them on to the soft- 
ground plate with an acid-resistant stopping-out varnish. 
This would protect those areas from the action of the 
acid and, when the plate was printed, those areas would 
remain white. 

Her plate was then ready for the acid. On a single 
grounding of the plate she had drawn the sketch lines, 
opened up the tonal area of the background and painted in 
the highlights, including the floral pattern. Her plate was 
complete in every detail before it was exposed to the acid. 
How daring an artist to use a method so direct, so complete, 
so simple in an age noted for its complexity! 

The next possibility of soft-ground which she found 
and utilized lifts her work right out of the nineteenth 
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The Visitor, final state, courtesy Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


century and projects it squarely into the middle of the 
twentieth. We are only now beginning to employ this 
technique in modern printmaking. Her work is thus more 
“contemporary” than the latest print off the press—although 
done nearly seventy years ago. 


The print entitled The Visitor is a good example. A 


comparison of the two states of this print in the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art enables us to see the symphony of 
Cassatt’s creative act, expressing the vitality of line and the 
excitement of the areas. Like a true artist of great original- 
ity, she took whatever came to hand and used it. On the 
soft-ground plate she scribbled in the figure to the right 
with a quill pen, the wooden end of a paintbrush or just a 
sliver of wood. She placed a piece of nubbly material over 
the soft-ground where the standing figure was to be. Then, 
like any child taking a rubbing from a coin, she placed a 
piece of paper over this material and scribbled over it with 
a pencil. The pressure thus exerted served to remove the 
ground from the plate just as had the piece of paper used 
in the Portrait of George Moore. The result in the print is 
spontaneous and ingenuous. In this way, Mary Cassatt used 
the impression of the texture of material in a print—a “col 
lage” technique in the metal-plate medium—as early as 1SS1! 

The second etching of this plate shows still further 
experimentation under the spell of the magic of her me- 
dium. The magnificent scumbling of the armchair to the 
left of the figure shows an area which has been etched 
scraped, scratched and etched again, but withal exhibiting 
masterful control. In a quieter vein, the dress of the standing 
figure is an enchantment of tiny fine black and white lines 


tenuously holding the impression of the nubbly material 
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On the Bench, c. 1889, 71/4 x 51/,"; left, detail showing texture; photographs Darby, Graphic House. 


A survey of Mary Cassatt’s prints reveals that this 
was not the only one in which she used texture. On the 
Bench is actually a sleight of hand in the use of nothing but 
texture. For far from being what it seems at first glance, 
just another little sketch of a mother and baby, this print 
contains within its five-by-seven-inch borders a technical 
revolution. Not a single one of its lines was executed with 
pencil alone! What Mary Cassatt did was this: Over a soft- 
ground plate she placed a piece of netting—the kind of fab- 
ric any Victorian lady whose dressmaker made her clothes 
and left cuttings of material around would have in abun 
dance. This netting covering the plate was then covered in 
turn with a piece of paper. On this paper she made the 
pencil drawing; however, what was impressed into the soft- 
ground on the plate was the texture of the material under- 
Mary Cassatt thus turned out a complete 
this in the year 1889. 


Mary Cassatt’s use of soft-ground: 


lying the paper. 
drawing entirely in texture 

To summarize 
She used it first to obtain lines; second, to obtain tonal areas; 
third, to obtain texture from the impression of material. 
All these possibilities of this extremeiy malleable and sym 
pathetic medium she knew and utilized long before starting 
on her magnum opus, the color prints. Knowing the advan- 
tages of soft-ground, however, she also as a master artist 
knew its shortcomings and used aquatint to enrich what 
would otherwise have been a monotonous flatness in the 
tonal area. Aquatint imparts a pleasant graininess which, 
added to a dark area, roughens the surface of the plate, 
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thus enabling it to hold more ink and to overcome thinness 
in the print; used in a light area, its tiny dotted effect 
imparts a quiet kind of sparkle to enliven the whole. 

But aquatint by itself is a dependent and somewhat 
monotonous medium. It has none of the versatility of soft- 
ground as used in the Portrait of George Moore, whereby 
all the details of drawing, tonal area and pattern could be 
obtained simultaneously by grounding the plate once and 
immersing it in the acid. The lines produced by aquatint 
would be coarse and granular, and the stopping-out of 
complicated arabesques difficult and uncertain at the edges, 
because the aquatint ground of tiny granules of resin ad- 
hering to the surface of a plate is bumpy, in distinction to 
the smooth surface of soft-ground. Aquatint is also a 
cumbersome medium with which to work. 

It is worth noting Mary Cassatt’s use of aquatint 
prior to her production of the color prints. She made only 
one plate using aquatint alone, and only two plates using 
aquatint over drypoint. But she made about sixty plates 
using aquatint to augment soft-ground, as well as many 
plates entirely in soft-ground without aquatint. In view of 
these facts, it is highly doubtful that for her great work, the 
color prints, Mary Cassatt would deliberately limit herself 


to aquatint, a medium she normally utilized merely to en- 


rich the tonal areas of her soft-ground plates and rarely 
used alone. 


But what of the two letters she wrote explaining her 
technique as a combination of drypoint and aquatint, or 
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drypoint and grain? Regardless of what she said in these 
letters to Mr. Avery in 1903 and to Mr. Weitenkampf in 
1906, it is interesting to note that at least one of the recipi- 
ents was not satisfied with her explanation and with what 
had come to be the popular interpretation of her use of the 
word “grain” as “aquatint.” Thirty-four years after having 
received her explanation, Mr. Weitenkampf, Curator of 
Prints at the New York Public Library for about forty years, 
continued to ponder over the technique she might actually 
have used in the color prints. In a letter to A. E. McVitty 
dated 1940, and now on file at the Library, he wrote, “Not 
being satisfied with our session on Cassatt, I took the matter 
up with my assistant Mr. Meier. He made the suggestion 
that Miss Cassatt may have used sulphur-tint. In Frank 
Short’s Making of Etchings on plate 3 you will find an 
example of sulphur-tint which shows a surface similar to 
that of the Cassatt color prints. But further than the sug- 
gestion I do not yet feel justified in going. What do you 
say?” Mr. Weitenkampf thus revealed his puzzlement over 
what has most disturbed those interested in the correct 
classification of the prints—the appearance of their surface. 

This very appearance I knew to be characteristic of 
soft-ground, because I had used the medium myself and 
was well acquainted with its properties. Reconstructing the 
way in which Mary Cassatt had made her color prints, it 
became quite evident that her explanation left out many 
steps. Print experts have rightly caught and corrected her 
omission of mention of the use of soft-ground lines in some 
of her color prints; but I would go further than that 
Following her own use of soft-ground in the earlier plates, 
it is apparent that for simplicity and ease of execution she 
used soft-ground for the base of the majority of her color 
areas, and her use of aquatint is incidental. 

Further points inexplicable in aquatint but natural 
to soft-ground are the presence of identical fingerprints and 


In the Opera Box, 1880, 
aquatint and soft-ground, 8'/ x 7% 
courtesy Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
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rag marks in the color areas in successive prints of the same 
edition: the fibrous texture of the color areas in The Letter; 
the impression of texture in the gown of the dressmaker in 
The Fitting. 

We can now read her letters explaining her tech- 
nique from a different point of view. Her letter of 1903 to 
Mr. Avery was addressed to a dealer, was general in con- 
tent and cannot be considered as a complete explanation in 
the form of working directions that another artist could 
follow. Her letter to Mr. Weitenkampf, a collector, was 
also general in content and can now be reinterpreted. 
Her use in it of the term “grain” takes on a double meaning: 
it refers to the impression of the “grain” of the paper or 
material in the wax surface of the soft-ground plate as well 
as to the auxiliary “grain” of aquatint. 

Unofficial circulation of Mary Cassatt’s revolutionary 
printmaking technique probably started with the printers 
who helped her print up the final editions, or possibly with 
a confrere in whom she confided. In passing the informa- 
tion along, its source may have been forgotten; it is inter- 
esting to note, however, that the modern revival of soft- 
ground etching and color printing did not get well started 
until after her death in 1926. 

But Mary Cassatt’s use of soft-ground was far too 
important to remain forever unknown. It is a vital part of 
her own striking color prints, and it is also the keystone of 
the modern printmaker's “collage” technique. For although 
collage has had its day in painting, drawing and sculpture, 
its use by the cubists and the Bauhaus was anticipated to 
some extent by Mary Cassatt’s use of texture alone to draw 
with. Collage is only now finding expression in the printmak- 
ing medium most suited to it—soft-ground etching. For her 
independent discovery almost three quarters of a centurv 


ago of procedures and effects sought by contemporary print- 


makers today, Mary Cassatt must now be given belated credit. 





HANS ROTHE 


Goya's frescoes in San Antonio de la Florida 


\ HEN at the age of forty-six he fell seriously ill, 
Goya was among the greatest representatives of what we 
generally call nowadays the style of the eighteenth century. 
After he emerged from his long illness, he established him- 
self as one of the greatest representatives of nineteenth- 
century art. The work which made the transition clear was 
his frescoes executed in 1798 for the Chapel of San An- 
tonio de la Florida, a little outside Madrid. The chapel had 
been constructed only recently, and King Charles IV _per- 
sonally ordered Goya to adorn it with murals. The artist 
was occupied with this royal commission from June to the 
end of October. 


Although owing to his illness Goya had not painted 
much for a couple of years, he had discovered for himself 
a new medium of expression: he started etching, and before 
he climbed the scaffolding of San Antonio de la Florida to 
embark on the decoration of the chapel, he had already 
finished his first great series of prints, the Caprichos. 

Goya chose as his subject an episode from the legend 
of St. Anthony which relates how, when already in Padua, 
the saint learned that his father in Lisbon has been falsely 
accused of murder. Immediately he found himself miracu- 
lously transported to Lisbon; there his preaching revived the 
slain man, who arose and testified to the innocence of St. 
Anthony's father. 

St. Anthony is the patron of marriage. On his day, 
June 13th, maidens and widows of all ages and classes flock 
to the churches dedicated to him to pray for a husband. 
In Madrid, the day is celebrated by a major fiesta, and 
this gay and noisy verbena takes place in front of San 
Antonio de Ja Florida. Thus when Goya chose the subject 
for his murals, it was natural for him to call to mind 
the merrymaking that accompanies this feast and to modify 
his representation accordingly. He did not show the solemn 
judges about to condemn the saint's father, nor the churchly 
dignitaries who usually crowd paintings devoted to sacred 
stories. Instead, Goya painted those who participate in the 
fiestas of June 13th either as seekers of husbands or as on- 
lookers at the excitements of the day. The frescoes have been 
described as the most secular representation of a sacred 
theme ever executed, and there is some truth in this. The 
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saint is depicted as a young monk of the sort still to be 


met by the thousands in the streets of modern Spain. He 


addresses the greenish body of the newly revived victim, 
while the remaining fifty-odd characters react in ically 
Spanish fashion. Some are impressed, while others are full 
of disdain for what they take to be some juggler’s trick. 
The crowd is definitely not that assembled to witness a 
miracle; the people have come together for their own pri 
vate reasons, but nevertheless they enjoy the unexpected 
surprise. The poor as well as the rich are represented, and 
just as would happen in modern Spain, the poor delight 
in humility and the rich haughtily. All wear the costumes 
of Goya’s contemporaries. Goya surrounded the cupola of 
the chapel, which does not exceed twenty-four feet in di- 
ameter, with a painted balustrade like that shown in his 
Majas on a Balcony in the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


After the Civil War in Spain, a scaffolding was set 
up in the chapel to repair the damage, fortunately minor, 
done to it during the three-year battle for Madrid. Luckily 
the chapel did not share the fate of the Palacio de la 
Moncloa, formerly owned by Goya's friend the Duchess 
of Alba, which was completely destroyed. The scaffolding 
set up in 1941 made it possible to see and to photograph 
the frescoes from the same distance as Goya had seen them 
while painting them. Many details were thus made visible 
which would escape the visitor viewing the frescoes from 
below, for although the light in the chapel is good, its 
height is considerable. 
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The center of the composition is occupied by St. 
Anthony; opposite him is an ecstatic man, one of the few 
to seem sincerely impressed by the miracle. Between these 
two figures—the saint in the northern curve of the cupola 


Nore: All photographs were taken by the 
author from the scaffolding erected 
to repair the chapel in 1941. 
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and the ecstatic man in the southern—the other participants 
are grouped. Some slight indications of mountains and 
trees give the scene the appearance of taking place only a 
few steps away from the chapel, by the side of the Manza- 
nares River. 

It is not Goya’s grouping and interpretation of his 
story, however, which makes this mural important, but his 
manner of drawing and painting it. Some of Goya's later 
portraits have been repeatedly said to anticipate Manet. 
This mural might well be said to anticipate impressionism. 
The artist here did not paint “directly,” but “indirectly”; 
that is to say, he worked for the total impression of a form 
rather than for truthfulness of detail. This manner of paint- 
ing, already explored to some extent by the later Venetians 
and by Velasquez, was to become one of the sign-manuals 
of nineteenth-century art. Goya, moreover, used for the 
outlines of his figures the style of drawing he had recently 
developed in the Caprichos. In certain aspects this fresco 
seems to foreshadow one of the greatest painters of the 
nineteenth century—Daumier—although executed ten years 
before his birth and never seen by him. 

It is evident from the haste with which Goya exe- 
cuted the fresco commanded by King Charles IV that he 


wished to complete it before the cold of a Madrid winter 


set in. He therefore summoned several of his pupils to help 
him. While the cupola remained his own domain, the an- 
gels and putti at the springing of the arches were in part 
executed by assistants. Circumstances are frequently cru- 
cial in the formation of an artist, and possibly Goya might 
not so quickly have achieved the majestic impetuosity his 
art was to display from this time on, had he not been 
forced to complete this enormous task during a relatively 
short time. 

Goya’s style in this work shows the direct influence 
of Tiepolo, who had been called by King Charles III from 
Venice to Madrid, where he died in 1770. Certain traces 
of Tiepolo’s boldness of composition are to be found in 
Goya’s mural. Tiepolo, however, was primarily a highly 
inventive scenic designer, while the passionate approach of 
Goya marks him as one of the creative spirits of the age 
of the French Revolution. 





KAY FISKER 


The 


Moral 
of 


Functionalism 


D. RING these postwar years, eager attempts are being 
made to wind up the estate of functionalism. The logical 
conclusion of this is that functionalism must be dead, and 
this is no doubt correct so long as we look upon function- 
alism as a style. Its program, nevertheless, includes more 
than the short-lived period characterized by functionalist 
ideals of form. Functionalism holds a moral that is eternal: 
the demand for functional architecture. Lately there seems 
to be a tendency towards a slackening of this demand; but 
it is important that it should be maintained and fulfilled 
during the years to come. 

The victory of functionalism put an end to the pre- 
vailing eclecticism. During the nineteenth century, the 
historical approach to architecture had become so firmly 
anchored that it was maintained for the greater part of a 
century, in spite of changes in cultural pattern, the progress 
of democracy and liberalism, the emergence of strong and 
independent artistic personalities among the architects and 
the extensive technical and industrial development that had 
taken place. 

Eclectic architecture is formal: concern with form 
supersedes all other demands. Custom, technique and social 
conditions are considered only in the light of a previously 
fixed ideal of form. No correspondence is demanded between 
contents and expression; the outer shell becomes a garment, 
a mask, without connection with the interior. “Architecture is 
decoration of construction.” said Sir Gilbert Scott, the main 
\ striking feature 
of the period was that completely new production methods, 


figure within the English gothic revival. 


due to the development of industrialism, arose without im- 
mediately being given outward expression. Industrialization 
brought about standardization of the various parts of a 
building and eventually produced architectural innovations 
of a revolutionary nature. The architects of the renaissance 
and baroque had worked on a principle of form whereby 
the house was constructed, almost modeled, as a whole; 
but industrialism entailed the building of a house out of 
fabricated parts which were then fitted into a whole. In 
the childhood of industrialism, these standard parts were 
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Cubist functionalism: Hans Scharoun, apartments, Breslau, 1930, 
courtesy Museum of Modern Art. 


made without reference to the nature of materials or to 
their effect on construction. Carried away by the new 
technical possibilities, people tended to forget that there 
were essential differences between plaster and cast iron. 
The material existed only to be painted, not for any in- 
trinsic merit, and forms were taken from architectural his- 
tory. But while apparentiy the form was borrowed, in fact 
a wholly new principle of form was created. 
Functionalism was to carry this principle of form to 
New 


possibilities of construction, though often romanticized be- 


its logical conclusion. technical methods and new 
yond their importance, were the most important influences 
in this evolution. The products of machine production—the 
ship, the automobile and the airplane—became the models, 
and steel and reinforced concrete served to create the new 
forms. In the nineteenth century, iron had made its appear- 
ance as a quite new element in architecture; but only a few 
men like Labrouste and Sullivan permitted it to become an 
artistic part of their construction. In the twentieth century, 
reinforced concrete introduced an architectural factor which 
combined the massive qualities of masonry with the tensile 


Constructivist functionalism: Lubetkin and Tecton, Penguin Pool, London Zoo, 
1933-34, photograph F. S. Lincoln, courtesy Museum of Modern Ait. 
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Typical renaissance plan—volume and convexity: 
from Sebastiano Serlio, Italian, 16th century. 


strength of iron or steel. Sometimes design was dictated 
wholly by construction, as in Russian architecture of the 
early days of the Soviet Republic. Construction then be- 
came an end in itself, as well as the means: Tatlin’s design 
(1920) for a monument for the Third International in 
Moscow is a large iron-grille structure with no content or 
expression other than its construction. 

The space principles presented by functionalism as 
radically new also had their roots in the preceding century. 
Let us consider one development of the 1850's having to do 
with the formation of the house plan. In England, eclec- 
ticism brought about a special cultivation of the gothic 
tradition which led to a break with the established forms 
of classicism, at least so far as the dwelling was concerned. 
The English house plan of the ‘fifties broke completely with 
the French equivalent of the “railroad flat” type of plan that 
had formerly prevailed. Large suites disappeared; efforts 
were made to avoid the necessity of passing through one 
room in order to reach another, and to make each room as 
self-contained and private as possible. Convenience, spa- 
ciousness, division of the plan according to the use of the 
rooms, orientation for sunlight, ventilation and the best 
view—all these were considered more important than sym- 








Functionalism—surface planes: 

Mies van der Rohe, plan and entrance of house, 
Berlin Building Exposition, 1931, 

courtesy Museum of Modern Art. 
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Typical rococo plan—space and convexity: 
Michel d'Ixnard, plan for Castle at Coblenz, 1777. 


metry, regularity and monumentality, indeed even more 
important than the architectural proportions of the rooms, 
window bays and building elements. Thus the plan became 
free and irregular, with rooms grouped around a large, 
often two-storied, central room. 

The shape and disposition of our rooms today is 
based on logical adaptations of this point of view. In the 
modern house, exterior and interior are no longer separate 
conceptions but merge into each other. As early as the 
‘nineties, Frank Lloyd Wright had made use of this prin 
ciple, and Le Corbusier has varied the theme in many ways. 
His architecture has often been described as a composition 
of cubical and cylindrical blocks. This is a misconception: 
his architecture is composed of flat surfaces and an inter- 
action between exterior and interior; its constituents are not 
volumes, but wall-diaphragms enclosing space within which 
the rooms flow into one another. Often a large central room 
occupies several stories and ramifies into secondary rooms, 
while the whole interior is separated from the surrounding 
greenery only by a glass wall. The connection with English 
house design of the past century is here evident, and the 
development has proceeded with convincing logic. 

The same thing may be said of that even more 





Eclecticism: left, Karl Friedrich Schinkel, Nikolai Church, Potsdam, 1830-37; 
below, contemporary American house, Cape Cod cottage style, 
courtesy Museum of Modern Art. 
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popular side of functionalism: its social aspect. This, too, 
represents an advance in a development originating in 
England. Principles employed first in houses of the rich 
were soon applied to houses for the population at large, and 
functionalism found itself concerned with the plain stand- 
ard dwelling that constitutes eighty percent of all house 
building. While functionalism’s esthetic language of form 
often ‘aroused violent resistance, its social programs almost 
from the outset met with general sympathy. Even those 
who were irritated by flat roofs and large windows found 
the social endeavors of the young architects praiseworthy 
and approved of their preoccupation with the solution of 
the problem of the house rather than with monumental 
building. This duty of the architect to serve the community 
was a convincing argument in any discussion, Yet even this 


aspect had begun with liberalism, a generation or two before. 

Thus although functionalism was set forth as a vio- 
lently revolutionary movement, so far as its basic tenets 
were concerned it would have been more natural had its 
course been continuous and evolutionary. In social and 
technical forces as well as in planning, the origins of func- 
tionalism had all been present in the nineteenth century. 
Only the language of form had lagged behind. By the end 
of the century, however, a few architects in widely sepa- 
rated parts of the world had made scattered and inde- 
pendent attempts to advance beyond style to a logical, more 
honest architecture, with accord between form and_pur- 
pose. They were fighting for reason and humanity. “Form 
follows function,” was Louis Sullivan’s doctrine in the 


‘eighties; “houses for people to live in,” was Baillie Scott’s 


Left, constructivism: Tatlin, Design for monument for the Third International, Moscow, 1920, 
courtesy Museum of Modern Art. - 

Below, cubism: Belgioioso, Peressutti and Rogers, Monument to deported Italians who died 
in Germany in the Second World War, Cimitero Monumentale, Milan. 
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Regional architectural form: left, Mediterranean tradition: Positano, italy; 
below, northern tradition: Mountain village in the Engadi Switzerland 


program; in 1902, Henry van de Velde lectured on Ver- 
nunftgemisse Schénheit (logical beauty); in 1906, C. F. A. 
Voysey wrote of “reason as a basis of art”; Stilarchitektur 
oder Baukunst (traditional architecture or the art of build- 
ing) was the choice with which Hermann Muthesius con- 
fronted his age in a propaganda publication of 1912. 

Many of the solutions arrived at by these men, under 
the influence of their own times, are misunderstood now, 
but the foundation on which they built was surely the right 
one, and the one on which the men of the 1920's were 


to build further. Of these pioneers, seventy-five-year-old 
Auguste Perret and eighty-year-old Frank Lloyd Wright are 
still active and are still faced with great tasks. Perret is 





rebuilding Le Havre, and Wright still confronts us with new 
and strange solutions. But both are the children of their 
own generation. In spite of his pioneer constructions, Perret 
is firmly anchored in Beaux-Arts classicism, and Wright has 
never discarded the ornamental principles of Louis Sullivan 
and Otto Wagner. Wright's field, however, is wider than 
those of his teachers: he loves and cultivates the raw ma- 
terials of nature. He is the reformer of the community, who 
still believes in Ruskin and Morris and who works towards 
decentralization and a close connection with the soil. His 
ideas of town planning, by which every man is to own his 
own land, are the realization of Thomas Jefferson’s first 
democratic manifestoes of 1776 and have their roots deep 


Left, functionalism: English model plan, from Robert Kerr, 

The English Gentieman’s House (1864). 

Below, formalism: French model plan, from J. F. Blondel, 
De la distribution des maisons de plaisance (Poris, 1737). 
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in the philosophy of the American colonists. 

Unlike Perret and Wright, Le Corbusier and Gropius 
speak the language of our time. They are as different from 
one another as each is different from Wright. Functionalism 
has been greatly enriched by the interaction of these three: 
Wright, the Anglo-Saxon nature-romantic; Le Corbusier, 
the Latin machine-romantic; and the Germanic and socially 
minded Walter Gropius, impelled by the romance of logic. 

Le Corbusier is the artist, and his accent is ever on 
the esthetic. He says: 


Man has forged a new tool. Nothing in nature ap- 
proaches the perfection with which the machine is able to 
create. Instead of the but imperfectly round orange, the 
machine produces balls, cones and cylinders cut with a pre- 
cision never shown us by nature. The work is so wonderful as 
Oo. > 


awaken new senses within us. . The house should 


be regarded as a machine to live in 


All his writings are characterized by a lyric tone; the heart 
of his point of view lies in its esthetic nature. But his genius 
is indisputable. 

The Bauhaus school of Gropius fought for social 
understanding and for rationalism in the creation of forms: 
the so-called neue Sachlichkeit. It regarded as romantic 
nonsense all values except those dictated by considerations 
of technique, economy, analysis of function and use, easy 
maintenance and durability; artistic content was forced into 
the background. The designation Baukunst was replaced by 
Bauen; the architectural schools were renamed the Building 
Schools; and the architect would have preferred to exchange 
his title for that of engineer. Naturally, appreciation for 
architecture of the past faded, and architecture as an art 
could be mentioned only in cautious circumlocutions. 
Admittedly the study of the art of building in previous ages 
is our best guide for the teaching of form, but it must be 
seen against the social and cultural background of its time 
and not, as in periods of eclecticism, be regarded as a basis 
for imitation. The architecture of the past should be studied 
as the classical scholar studies Latin: not in order to speak 
the language but to understand its structure and coherence. 

Functionalism was a cleansing agent which swept 
over the nations like a storm, liberating and stimulating. 
It was necessary, but it destroyed too much. Architecture 
became skeletal, sterile and antiseptic. At times the whole 
movement seemed inhuman. Reaction grew: not the reac- 
tion that called forth politically influenced styles of archi- 
tecture, such as the dilettante classicism of nazism and the 
monumentalized cubism of fascism, but a spontaneous 
reaction throughout the world against the penurious, the 
puristic and the over simplified. Undoubtedly this reaction 
was caused by functionalism’s apparently arbitrary creation 
of form, even though this may have been based on an 
honest accord between exterior and interior. A need was 
felt for richness, for artistic imagination, for order in archi- 
tecture. Symmetry and monumentality are not necessary, but 
architecture must have as well a rhythm of orderly ar- 
rangement, corresponding to the joints of the body, the acts 
of a drama, the movements of a symphony or the chapters 
of a book. 

During the postwar years we have been groping 
towards an answer. The war has shaken many of us so 


fundamentally that it seems impossible to pick up the thread 
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from the remote prehistoric days of 1939. Catastrophe has 
left us uncertain and suspicious; we no longer know in what 
to believe. In some places architects have reverted to his- 
toric forms. In Holland and Warsaw former leaders of 
extreme functionalism are now designing large structures 
influenced by the baroque, and in France Beaux-Arts classi- 
cism has again come to the fore. The immediate direction 
of this development is unimportant, for reactionary ten- 
dencies have been present in every age. What should alarm 
us is the fact that those very architects who formerly helped 
to promote functionalism are now searching for other ideals. 

Less alarming, but no more positive, are the attempts 
to make functionalism more palatable through decoration 
and other camouflage. “Ornament is always placed to con- 
ceal a misconstruction,” says Le Corbusier. Evidently this 
point of view is not that of the present time. Young archi- 
tects are writing articles about the coldness of functionalism 
which must be mitigated through ornamentation. A desire 
is spreading for decoration, sometimes of a purely external 
nature, groping and helpless. Often the actual decorative 
elements spring from the ‘eighties or from some other pe- 
riod, yet none of them has anything to do with architecture. 

Now, after the first victory of the early raw function- 
alism, we should be concerned with the development of the 
more vigorous and human side of functional architecture: 
a clear and functional frame around modern existence, cre- 
ated with new means; further development of tradition, 
perhaps, but not a return to forms past and gone. The 
barren qualities of functionalism came not from the relin- 
quishment of the old, but rather from the failure to utilize 
in a sufficiently imaginative manner the possibilities of the 
new—new materials and construction, new social conditions. 

Many factors will influence the architecture of the 
future. We must expect further technical development, 
perhaps encompassing possibilities as yet dimly perceived. 
Sociological conditions have changed in many countries 
and will continue to do so, producing strong repercussions 
even in those countries where such changes have not yet 
occurred. 

A building should be a shell around the life to be 
lived within it, a shell that will satisfy material as well as 
intellectual demands. The architect creates not life, but 
conditions of life. Raymond Unwin once said, “We cannot 
create life, but we can form the channels of life in such a 
way that the sources of life will flow into them of their 
own accord,” 

Definitions are fluid and ideals vague in these post- 
war years. But, in view of the tactical position on the archi- 


tectural front today, it is impolitic to emphasize the errors 


of functionalism. It is easy to retrogress; to retain and apply 
a new idea demands endurance. Today the building of 
houses is an intricate and troublesome business. Ever in- 
creasing demands for comfort and mechanical equipment 
challenge the architect; new modes of living complicate 
construction; ever growing official intervention and restric- 
tions limit planning; and everything is dominated by econ- 
omy. Under these conditions, administration is assuming 
great importance; there will not be much room for free 
thought and for the idea that must be maintained. It is 
not enough to be receptive to outside influences; inner 
conviction must be allowed to grow and to lead the way. 
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Functional timber construction: 
Alvar Aalto, Workmen's cottages, 
Sunila, Finland. 


Functional brick construction: 
Dudok, Public baths, Hilversum, 1921-22. 


Functional reinforced concrete construction: 
Richard Neutra, House in the Colorado desert, 
photograph Julius Shulman. 
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Photographs 


Portfolio* 


Tm publication within a year of two portfolios of 
actual photographs, each by one of our foremost photog- 
raphers, is noteworthy for several reasons. In this form 
the cost of each print is from a third to a quarter of its 
price if made on special order. And this reduction is 
achieved without loss to the artist—indeed, he has more 
chance of a just return than he could expect from the sale 
of individual prints; his work will be more widely known 
and more fairly judged, for each of these prints is of the 
finest quality, and the selection is the artist's own. 

The unifying principle is very different in the two 
portfolios. The prints by Ansel Adams are remarkably 
varied in concept and technique. The clue to their choice, 
expressed in part in his dedication, will be made clearer 
by a quotation from a letter: “Every picture . . . is selected 
because it is, in some way, an ‘equivalent’ of something I 
feel about Stieglitz. These things I cannot put down on 


paper—they exist in the message of the print only .... Ina 


*Ansel Adams, Portfolio One, Yosemite, Calif., Ansel Adams, 
1948. 12 photographic prints -- iv pp. text. $100. 


Brett Weston, White Sands, Carmel, Calif., Brett Weston, 1949. 
10 photographic prints viii pp., introduction by Nancy 
Newhall. $75. 


Ansel Adams, Roots— 
Foster Gardens, Honolulu, 7'/2 x 61/,’. 


sense, all of Stieglitz is there (in relation to my concept of 
him and his work); the dignity, devotion to life, slight 
touch of the showman, tenderness, slight element of ‘corn,’ 
bleakness of personal life, ete. If the spectator gets it, he 
gets it; if not, he misses it.”. Owners of the portfolio who 
know both the work of Adams and of Stieglitz will be 
intrigued by this challenge to their perceptions. 

Weston’s portfolio has a single subject—the tract of 
desert in New Mexico near which he was stationed as a 
sergeant in 1945 and to which he returned as a Guggen- 
heim fellow. His sensitiveness to mood and his skill as 
technician have produced a series of intimate disclosures of 
the beauty that he saw in‘ the stunted plants and wind- 
blown dunes. At first each plate seems but slightly different 
from the last: the dry spikes of yucca, the dead grasses, the 
long parallel tracks of wind on the sand recur. Readers of 
the MAGAZINE OF ART will recall his photograph of a desert 
dune in the April, 1949 issue. But just as this is unlike any 
of those included in the portfolio, so each plate contributes 
a different component to the profoundly moving total im- 
pression of the desert which these ten photographs leave in 
one’s mind. For this reason the individual prints are un- 
titled, and to accomplish its purpose each has been selected 
with great skill from a far larger number. 
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Ansel Adams, Refugio Beach, 7'/. x 9'/, 


Why do our leading photographers so rarely issue 
their work in an edition of original prints? As yet no re- 
production process has been developed to the point where 
it can give comparable results. Many must fear they can- 
not hold a hundred successive silverprints to the same high 
standard as a single print on which they have concentrated 
their entire attention. In a different field, I proved as early 
as 1929 (in Studies in the History and Criticism of Sculp- 
ture, Smith College) that it could be done; and I was 
pleased that Ansel Adams’ first reaction on finishing his 
portfolio was to write me that he was exhilarated to have 
had the same experience. In fact, | would claim even more 

that the quality of such a portfolio is likely to be superior 
to that of a single print made on special order. Knowing 
that a hundred or more prints are at stake, the photogra- 
pher can afford to expend more time and material in ap- 
proaching his ideal. Certainly, plates picked at random 
from different copies of these two publications show the 
most astonishing identity of technique, and each is char- 
acteristic of the aims of its author. Adams has produced 
the finest of his rich blacks, with details clear in the shad- 
ows, and the range of each print is precisely matched to 
the capacities of the paper. In the Brett Westons, one can- 
not find a single empty passage; the sand is a miracle of 
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subtle gradations, and the pattern of the receding furrows 
can be traced even as far as to the crest of a distant dune in 
the sunlight. 

\ single print from either portfolio could be bung 
between glass in a bracquette on the wall of one’s home 
and easily changed at will. Each is complete in itself and 
gains in dignity and intensity from isolation. Among the 
Westons, one could choose between the delicate tracery 
of Plate Il with its staccato dancing interplay above the 
flat shadow pattern on the sand, or the dark dunes of 
Plate IX, monstrous forms whose movement is the upward 
surge of eternal forces; from the Adams, one could pick 
Refugio Beach (Plate 6), where beyond the restless fore 
ground, separated by the sand, there is the quiet, swelling 
power of the open sea, or Plate 5 in which a spray of 
leaves, transparent in the sunlight, forms against a curving 
mass of rock a simple but inevitable pattern. 

Adams’ portfolio contains a brief introduction and 
technical notes on film exposure, timing, ete. by the artist 


himself; a sensitive introduction by Nancy Newhall prefaces 


the Weston portfolio. The excellent typography of these 
inserts is the work of the Grabhorn Press. 

CLARENCE KENNEDY 

Smith College 





Contributors 


WALLACE S. 
spent three months in Mexico last summer studying Orozco’s 


BALDINGER of the University of Oregon 


murals for a projected book on the subject. 


Formerly a photographer and editor of the surrealist 
periodical VVV, Davin Hare has been a sculptor since 1942 
and has had several one-man shows in New York and Paris. 
His article is condensed from a lecture delivered at the American 
University in Washington last fall. 

Sve Futver, whose widely exhibited prints have won 
many awards, has also taught printmaking and published articles 
on art education. Her study of Mary Cassatt was completed with 
the aid of a Guggenheim Fellowship. 

In addition to studies on Goya, Daumier and Bosch, 
Hans Rorne is the author of various novels and plays and has 
translated Shakespeare into German. He is currently professor 
of dramatic art at Miami University in Florida. 

Kay Fisker, professor at the Royal Academy in Copen- 
hagen, is a leading Danish architect and critic. 

CLARENCE KENNEDY, professor of the history of art at 
Smith College, is also a distinguished photographer and_ book- 
designer. 


Forthcoming 


Articles in our March issue will include: Goethe as a 
Print Collector, by Cart Zicrosser; John Singleton Copley, by 
Vinci Barker; Some Stone Sculpture of Colonial Mexico, 
by ExizaserH Witper Weismann; The Egyptian Hall and 
Mrs. Trollope’s Bazaar, by Cray LANCASTER; Contemporary 
Spanish Painting, by Sesastian Gascu; Jackson Pollock, by 
Parker TYLER 


THE AFA EXTENDS ITS THANKS 
TO THE FOLLOWING COLLECTORS: 


The American Federation of Arts 


FOUNDED 1909. A NON-PROFIT AND EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION INCORPORATED IN 1916. 


Officers ( 
Rosert Woops Butss, Honorary President 
L. M. C. Smrru, President 
Ricuarp F, Bacu, First Vice-President 
Grace L. McCann Morey, Second Vice-President 
Evotse Spaeru, Third Vice-President 
Roy R. Neupercer, Treasurer 


THomas C, Parker, Secretary 


Trustees 

To Serve to 1950: 
Philip R. Adams 
Alfred H. Barr, Jr. 
Sidney Berkowitz 
Bartlett H. Hayes, Jr. 
Henry R. Hope 


Horace H. F. Jayne 
Roy R. Neuberger 
Charles H. Sawyer 
L. M. C. Smith 
Hudson D. Walker 


To Serve to 1951: 


Lee A, Ault 
Robert Woods Bliss 
Lloyd Goodrich 


R. Sturgis Ingersoll 


Grace L. McCann Morley 
Thomas Brown Rudd 
James Thrall Soby 

Emily Hall Tremaine 


Earle Ludgin 


To Serve to 1952: 
Richard F. Bach 
Leslie Cheek, Jr. 
Sumner Mck. Crosby 
Daniel S. Defenbacher 


Rene d’ Harnoncourt 


H. Stanley Marcus 
William M. Milliken 
Elizabeth S. Navas 
Vincent Price 

Eloise Spaeth 


Mr. and Mrs. Stephen C. Clark 
Mr. Philip L. Goodwin 


Gauguin: la Orana Maria 
Collection of Mr. and Mrs. Sam A. Lewisohn 


Mr. Edgar Kaufmann, Jr. 


Mrs. David M. Levy 

Mr. and Mrs. Sam A. Lewisohn 
Mr. and Mrs. Milton Lowenthal 
Mr. and Mrs. Roy R. Neuberger 
Mr. and Mrs. Otto L. Spaeth 

Mr. and Mrs. John Hay Whitney 


Renoir: Little Margot Bérard 
Collection of Mr. and Mrs. Stephen C. Clark 


These owners, whose collections contain some of the finest examples of 
European and contemporary American art, have generously granted the 
privilege of viewing their works of art in honor of the Federation's 40th 
Anniversary. We in turn are extending this opportunity to those who 
are or become Contributing or higher class Members for this year. 


For details on membership and 
visits scheduled in February and 
March, write or telephone: 


The American Federation of Arts, 
22 E. 60th, N. Y. 22—PL 9-8095. 
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Letters to the Editor 


I read with great interest the article “Four Versions of 
‘Nude Descending a Staircase’” by Katharine Kuh in the No- 
vember issue of the MAGAZINE OF ART and noted that there was 
no mention of the miniature pen-and-pencil sketch that Marcel 
Duchamp ‘nade for Carrie Stettheimer’s Doll House, now in this 
museum. It is reproduced on page 10 of the catalogue of the 
Doll House. 
Our “Nude,” measuring 3% x 2%”, is dated 23 juillet, 
1918 and is signed by Marcel Duchamp. It was removed from 
the Doll House and lent to Jacques Seligmann & Co. for their 
exhibition in October, 1946. 
JANET PINNEY, Curator 
Museum of the City of New York 


Sir: 

The Corcoran Gallery of Art is engaged in organizing on 
extremely short notice an important loan exhibition of approxi- 
mately three hundred paintings, drawings and watercolors under 
the sponsorship of the National Capital Sesquicentennial Com- 
mission, whose ex-officio chairman is the President of the United 
States. The theme of the exhibition will be significant events in 
the founding of the American colonies and the growth of the 
Republic up to the close of the Spanish American War. It is 
scheduled to open in June, 1950 and will be accompanied by an 
elaborate, fully illustrated catalogue. 

As director of this exhibition, | would welcome informa 
tion as to the location of pictorial material which might be suit- 
able for inclusion. Special forms for recording data will be 
sent upon request. 

HeRMANN WARNER WILLIAMS, JR. 
Director and Secretary, 
The Corcoran Gallery of Art 


Sir: 

I would like to call the attention of readers of the MAGa- 
ZINE OF ART to Museum, the international quarterly on mu- 
seums and their techniques published by Unesco. Although it 
has a fairly long list of subscribers in Europe, it is still not 
widely known in the United States. An indispensable reference 
tool and source of information for every serious professional 
worker in the museum and exhibition field, it is also broad 
enough to interest trustees, museum members, patrons and visi- 
tors, and those who draw on museum resources for their teach- 
ing. It covers all types of museums—archeology, history, natural 
history, science, applied sciences and tecliniques as well as art. 
The specialties of administration, collection, operation, preserva- 
tion, installation and exhibition, interpretation and instruction, 
rather than the specific contents of museums, are its theme. Its 
great value is its international scope and its concern with the 
techniques common to museums of every kind everywhere. 
While taking into account the scholar, in accordance with 
Unesco’s broad aims it emphasizes museum services to the gen- 
eral public on all levels of enjoyment and instruction. 

Museum was first issued in 1948, and numbers 3 and 4 
of Vol. II have just appeared. The contents include articles on 
French museums and their postwar reorganization; on educa- 
tional services and techniques in a number of countries; on 
Swedish museums and their modern installations; on the present 
condition and future prospects of museums of various kinds 
throughout the world; and on museums and their meaning for the 
public at large. Numbers are planned on the cleaning, preserva- 
tion and restoration of paintings; on historic monuments; on 
museum buildings constructed since 1939 and other topics. 

The quarterly, liberally illustrated, is printed in English 
and French. The annual subscription is $5, obtainable through 
the Columbia University Press. I believe many readers of the 
MAGAZINE OF ART would find this publication ‘of great interest 
and service in their work. 

Grace L. McCann MORLEY 
Director, San Francisco Museum of Art 


“Ne 7 
Film Review 

The Titan: Story of Micheiangelo, adapted from the Swiss film 
Michelangelo by Curt Oertel. Produced by Robert Snyder, 
directed by Richard Lyford, presented by Robert J. Flaherty in 
association with Robert Snyder and Ralph Alswang, with music 
by Alois Melichar. 35 mm; black and white; sound; 7 reels 
(70 min.). Available from The Michelangelo Company, 1173 
Avenue of the Americas, New York City; rental rates on 
request. 





It is a pleasure to be able to record the success of this film 
on Michelangelo. A detailed pictorial examination of all the art- 
ist’s major works, and most of the others, an account of the chief 
events of his life as they relate to his art, and the historical and 
intellectual context of his period have been brought together into 
a dramatic and effective whole. The film might indeed be called 
the life and times of Michelangelo; that it is not, is a measure of 
its restraint and quality. 

Michelangelo’s life is presented as the setting and occa- 
sion of his work, which is followed in sequence from its begin- 
nings under Ghirlandaio’s tutelage to the Pietd and the Descent 
from the Cross, the final sculptures of his old age. Along the way 
the camera stops to explore each work. With amazing care and 
precision it travels over the surface of each piece of sculpture, 
revealing variations of finish, a sometimes surprising naturalism 
of expression, the complication of pose and the well-knit intricacy 
of composition. It dwells too on the paintings of the Sistine 
Chapel—both the ceiling and the Last Judgment—giving details 
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as well as over-all views. As we watch the ceiling grow from 
blank space to finished picture, as the biblical passages are 
quoted from the Book of Genesis, we have borne in upon us 
with a dramatic force no other medium could convey the mag- 
nitude of Michelangelo's task and the energy of his achievement. 

In all this story there are no living actors. We see the 
shadow of the stonecutter’s cart as Michelangelo makes his early 
way to Florence, the interiors of the Palazzo Medici and the 
Signoria, the roofs of Florence, the mountains of Carrara, the 
waterfall at Tivoli; we are shown the portraits of Lorenzo, Julius, 
Leo and Clement, of Benozzo Gozzoli, Leonardo and Michelan- 
gelo himself. We hear the sounds of fighting during the attack 
of the Pazzi conspirators, but the camera shows only the empty 
Cathedral; we see Savonarola burned (after hearing his voice 
calling the Florentines to repentance), but only by traveling 
through a contemporary print. , 

Yet the works themselves remain the center of attention. 
The background material, men, landscape and events, enters 
only as needed to suggest the motivation and significance of 
Michelangelo’s artistic creation. Thus the excursions into the 
Italian scene (beautifully done in themselves), and references 
to important historical and religious figures provide the frame- 
work of Michelangelo’s life and help explain the changing char- 
acter of his art. At the same time they relieve the camera’s 
intensive examination of the individual works. 

In view of the film’s general accuracy of detail, and the 
evident study and usually excellent paraphrasing of the most 
recent research into the meanings of Michelangelo's art, a few 
shifts of emphasis are unfortunate: the omission of the dramatic 
meeting at Bologna from the artist’s reconciliation with the Pope; 
in the views of the Campidoglio, the exclusive concentration on 
the staircase; the impression that Maderna’s fagade and Bernini's 
piazza are part of Michelangelo's concept for St. Peter's. And 
Fredric March’s generally able narration contains an occasional 
exaggerated change of pace and timbre, and some surcharge 
ot pathos. 


For the complete purist the film raises one inevitable 
problem. The very exploitation of the camera’s possibilities—its 
mobility, its fluidity of sequence, its changes of vantage point, 
focus and perspective—means that it shows us these works as 
they were never intended to be seen. We see the Medici Tomb 
figures from above and even from behind, the head of Moses from 
its own level; we rise and descend as we look at the David. But 
only the purist can object to this increased vision afforded by the 
camera, for it furnishes new insight and understanding. 

The esthetic questions the Michelangelo raises, the moot 
points of interpretation and emphasis which it leads one to dis- 
cuss are an indication of its quality and achievement. With it, 
the film on art reaches a new, high level. 


RoBert GOLDWATER 


Book Reviews 


Charles Seymour, Jr., Tradition and Experiment in Modern 
Sculpture, Washington, American University, 1949. viii + 86 
pp., 70 plates. Cloth $3.25; paper $2.50. 


Here, the Lord be praised, is a book of ideas. In less than 
thirty pages of text, it generates more fruitful thoughts on the 
poetics of sculpture and the meaning of traditional and experi- 
mental trends in modern sculpture than can be found in many 
a large volume. 

The introductory portion, which considers the peculiar 
esthetic problems posed by sculpture’s ambiguous position mid- 
way between architecture and painting, derives directly from 
Henri Focillon’s The Life of Forms in Art. Protessor Seymour 
gladly acknowledges his debt to his intellectual progenitor. But 
his book is a worthy successor. | do not detract from Focillon’s 
altogether remarkable gifts in saying that he could not have 
written so cogently as Seymour on the material at hand. I was 
going to say that Focillon’s was a ve ry great nineteenth-century 
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Copy of a Buddhist Fresco by Shao Fang Sheng 


An exhibition first shown by The Art Institute of Chicago and circulated by The 
American Federation of Arts, 1262 New Hampshire Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


“PAINTINGS FROM THE CAVES OF THE THOUSAND BUDDHAS” 
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sensibility; but that would vastly underrate the range of his 
interests as well as his very advanced sympathy for romanesque 
art and its connections with contemporary expression. Neverthe- 
less, Focillon’s profoundest enthusiasms seldom extended to arts 
later than 1900, yet he provided a sound basis for the study of 
contemporary—or any—art and one which has in fact exerted a 
strong influence in France (even on artists) and to a lesser but 
growing extent in this country. In the best sense of the word, 
Seymour is a pupil of a great master, for his imagination belongs 
to his own and not to his master’s generation. 

Everywhere in this essay there is a response to contem- 
porary forms and always a serious attempt to relate them to 
broad avenues of contemporary experience. Even the present 
inability of a large part of the public to react to modern art is 
explained in such terms: “Western civilization has developed 
verbal thinking further than any other. None of us is immune by 
training and intellectual inheritance from its influence. Much of 
the mystery and lack of understanding, the so-called ‘cultural 
lag’ between popular appreciation and experimental work in 
contemporary sculpture, is due to overwhelming education in a 
conceptual language of words and signs and to 
forgetting of a language of plastic forms.” 

Seymour’s point of departure is the apparent split be- 
tween the humanist tradition, as it has been developed out of 
Rodin by Maillol, Despiau, Lachaise. Lehmbruck and Barlach, 
and the sharp break from humanism i. such leading “experi- 
mental” sculptors as Brancusi, Gabo, Flannagan, Calder and 
Moore. The experimental trend has clearly been the more fertile 
of the two in the past twenty years. Its apparent anti-humanism 
seems to justify Henry Adams’ prophecy (of about 1900) of the 
victory of the dynamo over man. But experiment seeks its tradi 
tion, even in rejecting the Greek-Roman-renaissance tradition of 
Western art. It finds common ground in whole layers of more 
primitive but not necessarily earlier cultures which, though al 
ready known to anthropologists and archeologists, later provided 


corresponding 


direct stimulus to creative modern spirits. “By experiment,” says 
Seymour, “we have meant essentially the search for self-defini- 
tion.” But in the final analysis tradition joins experiment, for 
“tradition contains the elements of order and continuity. They 
may be handed down from generation to generation. Or they 
may rise up from the depths of time to meet and merge with 
forms created in a similar spirit or at an analogous stage in the 
development of styles.” To that extent, at least, the apparently 
bewildering variety of contemporary sculpture is resolved. And, 
as always, the language of visual forms presides, even though 
our present educational system so generally ignores its existence. 

This book is an expansion of a lecture which Seymour, 
then Curator of Sculpture at the National Gallery of Art, de- 
livered at the American University. The magnificent illustrations, 
later assembled—for the most part from Washington sources—do 
not always relate directly to the text. A list of dates and dimen- 
sions ought to have been included at the rear. This information 
while admittedly secondary to Seymour's argument, is relevant 
to the esthetic experience; for example, one wants to know 
whether one is looking at a monument or an enlarged detail of 
a figurine. Marini’s lonesome equestrian figure seems out of 
place among the experimental sculptors because its frame of 
reference is strikingly traditional; and the implied comparison 
with a very early Chinese tiger is both superficial and misleading. 

Among the unexpected delights of this book is the sam- 
pling it offers of the superb examples of primitive sculpture in 
the United States National Museum of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion. In addition, it publishes for the first time the small but ad- 
mirably chosen collection of modern sculpture belonging to 
Mr. and Mrs. Andrew S. Keck of Washington. 

Kurt Wiener’s design for the book is both forceful and 
dignified. The paper back of my copy is, however, already torn. 
So good a book deserves stouter protection. 

S. Lane Faison, JR. 
Williams College 
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FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT, 
RICHARD NEUTRA, 
WALTER GROPIUS, 


and many others 
explain fhe meaning and purpose 
of modern architecture in 


BUILDING for 
MODERN MAN 


e “Required reading!” — Architectural 
Record. “If one book were to be given 
to an intelligent stranger because it 
epitomized the whole of contemporary 
American architecture, this would be 
it.”—Frederick Gutheim 


Edited by THOMAS H. CREIGHTON 


$3.50 at your bookstore 
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REFERENCE BOOKS 


Used by ALL associated with the Arts 


AMERICAN ART ANNUAL 
Volume XXXVII for 1948. Published March, 1949 


A directory of the art museums, associations, art schools and 
all art groups of the United States, Canada and Latin America, 
including pertinent information about the art press, museum 
publications, national and regional exhibitions, and paintings, 
sculpture and prints sold at auction. List price, $12; Libraries, 
$10; AFA Members, $9. 


WHO’S WHO IN AMERICAN ART 
Volume IV. Published December, 1947 


While the AMERICAN ART ANNUAL answers your ques- 
tions about art organizations and activities, its companion vol- 
ume, WHO’S WHO IN AMERICAN ART, a biographical 
directory, gives you information about the artists, museum 
personnel and other art professionals. List price, $12; Libra- 
ries, $10; AFA Members, $9. 


1949 OFFICIAL DIRECTORY — AMERICAN 
ILLUSTRATORS & ADVERTISING ARTISTS 


A directory designed as an everyday desk reference to simplify 
methods of contact between the buyer of creative art and the 
artist in the field of commercial illustration and advertising 
art. Artists are listed alphabetically with types of work they 
do, their addresses, phone numbers and name of authorized 
representatives, if any. It is the official organ of the artists, 
and is sponsored by the Society of Illustrators, the Art Direc- 
tors Club of New York, and the Artists Guild of N. Y. List 
price, $6; Libraries, $5.40; AFA Members, $4.50. 


The American Federation of Arts 
1262 New Hampshire Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C. 














Modern Sculpture: Teaching Portfolio Number One, New York, 
Museum of Modern Art, 1949. introduction + 40 plates. $7.50. 


Cognizant of a need that has been painfully apparent tor 
a number of years, the Museum of Modern Art has made another 
valuable contribution with the publication of its first Teaching 
Portfolio, devoted to a survey of twentieth-century sculpture. 
The portfolio was designed for instructional and exhibition pur- 
poses and should be welcomed warmly by every school and 
teacher who is offering either studio or lecture courses. It con- 
sists of forty large plates of works by twenty-eight contemporary 
artists and an accompanying folder of text, all fitted into a slip- 
case fourteen by eleven inches. Because of their size and gen- 
erally high quality, the plates may be used on a wall or case for 
exhibition or adapted flexibly to classroom use. The plates are 
printed on a sturdy stock which should withstand a good deal 
of handling. 

Admittedly the selection of forty works to represent a 
half century of intense creative activity is a difficult task, but in 
this case the choices have been made with discrimination and 
intelligence. The aim has been to illustrate the “many divergent 
points of view as well as the great variety of materials and 
techniques in use today.” Although one may miss favorite works 
by some of the older generation such as Zadkine, De Creeft or 
Laurent, as well as some of the lively experimentation of younger 
men, David Smith, Grippe, Callery, Roszak or Amino, many of 
these points of view are represented by other examples. Further- 
more the large individual plates are amplified by about two 
dozen smaller supplementary illustrations as part of the intro- 
ductory text, summarizing the background, sources and main 
currents which have emerged with such rich variety and power 
in the twentieth century. A brief, pertinent bibliography is 
included for further reading by the student. 

Another important consideration is that this is the first 
time that such materials have been available at such low cost. 
Certainly this series, prepared with the problem of widespread 
education foremost in mind, is one of the best examples of 
sound popularization that has yet appeared. 


Gipson DANES 
Ohio State University 


Mary Chalmers Rathbun and Bartlett H. Hayes, Jr., Layman’'s 
Guide to Modern Art: Painting for a Scientific Age, New York, 
Oxford, 1949. 112 pp., 100 illus., 17 color plates. $4. 

Allen Leepa, The Challange of Modern Art, with foreword by 
Herbert Read, New York, Beechhurst, 1949. xiv + 256 pp., 
128 illus. $6. 


Here are two sane and very interesting books on modern 
art directed to the general public. Their authors assume, as they 
should, that this public is possessed of a reasonable amount of 
human intelligence, common horse-sense and some curiosity 
ibout life and art. Without emotionalism or obscurantism and, 
most happily, without mumbo-jumbo concerning subversive 
plotting against truth, beauty, the status quo and the National 
Academy, the respective authors e xplain calmly and in the main 
lucidly the nature of art today. 

Both these books are the product of art teaching in our 
schools and colleges and, particularly, of the exhibitions and 
other visual aids which more and more accompany such teach- 
ing. They reflect the intelligent and searching questions which 
the young people of this country are asking about modern art, 
about art and science, about the artist and the spectator. A sur- 
prisingly large number of young Americans are choosing to seek 
education in the community of art, historical and revolutionary, 
traditional and modern. 

In their Layman’s Guide to Modern Art Miss Rathbun 
and Mr. Hayes use the exhibition technique of pictorial presen- 
tation supplemented with brief and meaningful verbal coaching. 
With one hundred black-and-white and seventeen full-color re- 
productions, the authors succeed in making very clear many of 
the aims and accomplishments of the modern artist. They make 
sensible comparisons between old and new techniques available 
to him. They make plain the influence upon him of science, 
industry and the social and political world. They present the 
reasonable background for abstraction in the arts. 
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But the Layman’s Guide has more than enlightenment. It 
also has high entertainment value, pleasing the reader-spectator 
with each picture and so intriguing him that he turns each page 
with anticipation. There is a tasteful seasoning of humor, and 
the inclusion of Howard Sparber’s cartoon from Collier's in 
which Timmy, showing his picture-book to his playroom com- 
panion, says, “See, Hanky, the words are for people who can't 
read the pictures,” is in a way the spirit of the Layman’s Guide. 
The purchasers of this book will in the future, I believe, require 
even fewer words to read pleasurably the creative art of 
their time. , 

Mr. Leepa’s The Challenge of Modern Art is a somewhat 
more ambitious work, delving deeper into the nature of the artist 
and of the artistic process. His theme is that “the outstanding 
works of the past and the present are marked by a vitality and 
in inner vision and rhythm that has everything to do with the 
life experiences of the artist and the time in which he lives 
regardless of whether the work is realistic or not.” This vitality 
of rhythm is the uniquely organized pattern by means of which 
the artist recreates and communicates his experience, 

Mr. Leepa has good chapters on “The Artist Speaks” and 
“How the Artist Works,” with helpful quotations from Picasso, 
Klee, Rattner and Knaths, and with a statement from Balcomb 
Greene that explains the creation of a particular picture, Black 
Angels, with the utmost sincerity and unusual success. 

There are flaws of wordiness in Mr. Leepa’s book and 
some rather dubious diagrams analyzing composition, but these 
are minor faults in a fresh and stimulating work of affirmation. 

CuurCHILL P. LATHROP 
Dartmouth College 


Richard J. Neutra, Architecture of Social Concern in Regions of 
Mild Climate, Sao Paolo, Gerth Todtman, 1948. Text in English 
and Portuguese. 221 pp., illus. 


Richard Neutra was employed during parts of 1944 and 
1945 as consultant to the Committee on Design of Public Works 
for the Government of Puerto Rico. The present publication 
(with the exception of Gregory Warchavchik’s brief introduc- 
tion) is a recapitulation of Neutra’s plans and_ projects fon 
Puerto Rican educational and health facilities. Neutra’s designs, 
considered individually, contain some ‘valuable ideas for schools 
and hospitals in warm countries. He has, however, made no 
attempt to organize or unify his material for presentation in 
book form. This has resulted in considerable repetition of social 
theories and architectural instructions. An impression of confu- 
sion prevails throughout the entire work: the title-page is com- 
bined with the first page of text; the Index is in reality the 
Table of Contents, and there is no true index; the Introduction 
contains sixteen pages of architectural photographs which it 
calls “composite illustrations,” and not one of these pages has 
less than thirteen unidentified pictures crammed into it. The 
closest thing to an explanation in lieu of captions is the vague 
statement that these are “earlier executed works.” Even this is 
not entirely true, since mixed indiscriminately are photographs 
of buildings actually executed and photographs of models, such 
as the Ring Plan School, as yet an unexecuted project. The 
articles themselves are illustrated’ with architect's drawings and 
sketches. Interspersed with text, photographs and drawings are 
photostated copies of letters from various officials complimenting 
Mr. Neutra on his work. 

The book does not come up to publishing standards in 
the United States. It was published in Brazil .with Portuguese 
and English texts; the English translation, by Carmen de 
Almeida and Minna Klabin-Warchavchik, is extremely bad. The 
sentence construction is involved, meaning is hard to follow and 
many words are mistranslated, for example: “We can foresee a 
time when our technical civilization, so well equipped to reach 
far over wide and formerly hard-to-accede areas, will actually 
hold its promise and do well not by merely the strictly urban 
variety of mankind” (p. 160). In view of numerous misspellings 
and, in several places, failure of one column to take up the text 
leaving the non-Portuguese 
I suspect that the English transla- 
tion was never proofread. This language difficulty is puzzling 
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3 Outstanding 
McGRAW-HILL 
Books 


ART STRUCTURE. A Textbook of Creative Design 
By Henry N. Rasmusen, University of Texas. 101 pages, $4.00 

Presents the basic principles of composition and design for fine arts 
students. The book summarizes the artist’s problem in designing a 
work of art. The author makes a complete analysis of the artist’s 
means—line, tone, space, color, texture, and outlines a step-by-step 
method by whieh these elements can be controlled and unified to form 
a work of art. Each point is illustrated. 


ANATOMY AND CONSTRUCTION 
OF THE HUMAN FIGURE 


By C. Eart Brapsury. 198 pages, over 150 reproductions of char- 

coal drawings by the author, 26 color plates. $10.00 (text-book 

edition available) 
Meets the need for a book which gives an exact knowledge of the 
bones and muscles and of the simple principles of constructing the 
forms. Never before has there been a book quite like this. Based on 
the author’s superb drawings, this balanced study of the structure 
of the figure in combination with methods of constructing the forms 
is unique in the field. 


MODERN ART IN THE MAKING 
By Bernanro Myers. In press 


Tells in clear, straightforward language the story of the 19th and 20th 
century painting in Europe and America as part of the social and 
cultural history of modern times. The evolution from Neoclassicism to 
contemporary American painting is described in terms of the specific 
historical forces that brought the various styles into being. 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N. Y. 
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since the material, especially the reports submitted to the Puerto 
Rican government, must originally have been written in English, 
and practically the entire contents have previously appeared in 
various United States periodicals. This means that the first 
translation must have been into Portuguese, which was then 
retranslated into English. 

The author apparently intended to give technically back- 
ward countries a handbook of instructions on how to build 
schools and hospitals. Neutra states in his first article, “The 
example of a small country of well-managed programmatics as 
to schools, dwellings, hospitals, and health stations, may in all 
modesty be useful and instructive to an empire.” The publishers 
evidently hoped that it would be useful and instructive to rural 
Brazil. In his writing, however, Neutra has failed to distinguish 
between the functions of a technical handbook and a philosophic 
treatise. If the book was compiled and published to crusade for 
better architecture and thus better living conditions in regions 
of mild climate, then there is entirely too much technical detail. 
If, on the other hand, it was intended as a technical guide, its 
moral and philosophical arguments are out of place. In either 
case, its value is limited since it includes the work of only one 
man. Architecture of social concern has, after all, been the 
province of many modern architects. 

VinciIntA WoRLEY 
Munson-Williams-Proctor Institute 


Oskar Schi : 10 Zeich 9 edited by Alfred Eichhorn 
with foreword by Hans Hildebrandt, Eider Press, 1947. DM 5. 
Oskar Schlemmer, with introduction by Dieter Keller, Stutt- 
gart, Kunstverlag KG Dieter Keller & Cie., 1948. 8 pages 
text + index, 10 + 2 mounted color reproductions. DM 30. 
Oskar Schlemmer, with introduction by Georg Schmidt and 
“Analysis of a Picture’ by Schlemmer, Bern-Bumpliz, Benteli, 
1949. 12 mounted color reproductions, 8 drawings. 24 Sw. fr. 





During Oskar Schlemmer’s lifetime, no comprehensive 
book was published on his work, which included painting and 
sculpture as well as theater and the dance. Schlemmer himself 
wrote short articles dealing with art and the stage and, with 
Moholy-Nagy, edited the fourth volume of the Bauhaus series: 
Die Buehne im Bauhaus (The Stage at the Bauhaus). After his 
emigration to Switzerland, he wrote a book on his friend and 
teacher Otto Meyer-Amden, to whom he wished to pay a debt 
of gratitude with this beautifully printed monograph, published 
in 1934 by the Johannespresse of Zurich in a limited edition. 
Now, a few years after his death in 1943, two portfolios have 
been brought out in Germany offering a selection of his draw- 
ings and paintings in excellent reproductions. 

The portfolio devoted to Oskar Schlemmer’s drawings 
has a foreword by one of the best experts on the personality 
and the work of Schlemmer, Hans Hildebrandt, whose definitive 
monograph on this artist is to appear shortly. The drawings 
cover a long period of creative activity from around 1919 to the 
last years of Schlemmer’s lifetime. They consist partly of pre 
liminary sketches for paintings and choreography, partly ot 
independent graphic works. Whereas the earlier studies lean 
more to geometrically constructed group compositions and 
figures, Schlemmer turned later towards the individual figure 
drawn in an organically flowing line. In his foreword Professor 
Hildebrandt points out that Schlemmer tried to create in all his 
works not the individual but the timeless type of man, “man 


as idea.” 


The other portfolio containing twelve paintings and 
watercolors by Schlemmer is particularly beautifully published 
by Dieter Keller, a personal friend of the artist. His introduction 
to the portfolio gives a short summary of Schlemmer’s artistic 
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development. The plates, reproduced in five-color process, offer 
a survey of his creative work. The Self-Portrait of 1912 and 
the Hunting Lodge in the Griinewald of 1911 indicate that 
Schlemmer was at this time already abandoning the impression- 
istic tradition and tending towards a stylization of the object. 
His paintings of the ‘twenties, when he was active as a teacher 
in the Bauhaus, are primarily concerned with the experience of 
the body in space. It is not surprising that Schlemmer’s ideas 
on stage and dance had a great influence on his painting. Thus 
the Dancer of 1922-23 derives from his preoccupation with the 
problem of the stage and of the moving body in space. We can 
find the same figure again in his Triadic Ballet. Around 1930 
came his stair compositions of which one of the most important, 
the Bauhaus Stairway, now belongs to the Museum of Modern 
Art. The Staircase Group of 1932 which is reproduced in the 
portfolio likewise belongs to this group. And finally we have 
a color reproduction of one of his “window” paintings, which 
Schlemmer created during his last years and in which he tried 
to achieve a compromise between abstraction and nature. 

The same portfolio of color reproductions has also been 
published by Benteli in Switzerland, with a very interesting 
introduction by Georg Schmidt. Schmidt calls Schlemmer “one 
of the few important artists in Germany between 1910 and 
1940.” He points out that the “experience of the community of 
men and of objects in space, the experience of ambivalence 
between security and loneliness in space, between society and 
solitude” is one of the basic problems in modern art. He shows 
that in Dali and Tanguy, the feeling of being lost in space is 
more strongly emphasized than in Schlemmer; but even many 
of Schlemmer’s figure compositions express a feeling of loneliness 
as the figures pass by without ever reaching each other. Perhaps 
we may consider this separation in space a symbolical result of 
Schlemmer’s “passionate concern with the relation between 
individual and community.” 

Schlemmer’s own “Analysis of a Picture,” which appeared 
for the first time in 1929 in the Bauhaus periodical, is, as 
Schlemmer himself states, a dissection of his painting Vortiber- 
gehender (Passerby) of 1924, also reproduced in full color. 
Both portfolios are valuable contributions to our understanding 
of Oskar Schlemmer’s important work. 


Henry G. PROSKAUER 
New York City 


Lionel Goitein, Art and the Unconscious, New York, United 
Book Guild, 1948. 70 plates + unpaged text. $3.75. 


Seventy paintings and drawings form the “Gallery of the 
Unconscious” through which the psychiatrist guides the reader. 
The analyses are based on the romantic assumption that the true 
meaning of art derives from the unconscious and on the ortho- 
dox Freudian dogma of the predominance of sex. The manifest 
iconographic content is considered mere camouflage. Analytic 
decoding invariably reveals the same unexciting message: There 
are such things as genitals, womb, copulation and birth. By in- 
terpreting art as a world-wide act of prudery (“Things are never 
called by their proper names”), the analyst depreciates his own 
useful contribution. By asserting that a gothic chapel is really 
nothing but the body of the divine mother, its gate the vagina, 
its rose-window the eye of conscience, he makes a true observa- 
tion false, granting a monopoly to one among many facets of 
meaning. For only when the visual symbols of art are understood 
as covering the whole range of spiritual and material denotations 
do they reveal their virtue—namely, the capacity to point out the 
common denominator of all these levels of experience. 
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Within these limitations, Dr. Goitein’s clever applications 
of the Freudian technique will be of service to any reader who 
is discerning enough to appreciate the analysis of the erotic 
symbolism in, say, Rubens’ Susannah and the Elders but to with- 
draw with a smiie when he is told that the missing fifth toe of 
1 Matisse nude expresses the castration trauma. Unfortunately, 
the book makes tiresome reading because of its lush, coquettish 
language, a mixture of second-generation psychoanalysis and 
Salvador Dali, with a dash of advertising copy for all too good 
measure. 

RupOLF ARNHEIM 
Sarah Lawrence College 


André Malraux, The Psychology of Art, translated by Stuart 
Gilbert, New York, Bolling (Panth ), 1949. Vol. |: 


Museum Without Walls, 157 pp.; Vol. Il, The Creative Act, 
225 pp.; both illus. in black and white and color. $25. 





Art imitates art. 

Malraux, however, does not express himself in terms of 
Wildeian paradoxes; having put his genius into his art, he 
chooses to “imitate” authors greater than Wilde. The idea that 
art has art for its model runs like a Leitmotiv through the twelve 
canto-like chapters of Malraux's Psychology of Art just as Rous- 
seau’s theme of nature weaves its way through the work of 
Ruskin. Malraux belongs to the generation of French intellec- 
tuals who, under the influence of twentieth-century German 
philosophy, have substituted the concepts of condition, phenom- 
enon and existence for that of nature. Significantly the title of 
Malraux’s Man’s Fate—a novel which, in its setting of the 
Chinese Revolution, “imitated” Dostoievski’s Possessed—is in 
the French original La Condition humaine. 

The first volume of The Psychology of Art is actually a 
survey of the factors that condition modern man’s esthetic 
judgment. With a Nietzschean power of conviction, Malraux 
describes the various aspects of art appreciation that have 
developed since museums imposed upon the spectator a new 
ittitude towards the work of art; he relates how, thanks to 
photography, “an imaginary museum without precedent has come 
into being’—a “Museum Without Walls,” which has opened to 
us new fields, vaster than all previous ones, in which we can 
. has created 
fictitious arts, by systematically falsifying the scale of objects, 
by presenting oriental seals the same size as the decorative 
reliefs on pillars, and amulets like statues. As a result, the im- 
perfect finish of the smaller work, due to its limited dimension, 
produces, in enlargement, the effect of a bold style in the mod- 
ern idiom” (Vol. I, p. 26). Today “a work of art affects us less 
in terms of what it represents than in terms of other works of 
art”; that is why “the great style is no longer the apanage of any 
one culture” (Vol. I, p. 146). 


pursue esthetic investigations. “Reproduction 


The historical meaning of the substitution of the imagi- 
nary museum for the official museum is that in non-totalitarian 
countries “the long-drawn struggle between officialdom and pio- 
neers” has now come to an end (Vol. I, p. 154). Thanks to 
photography, practically everyone can now create his own 
imaginary museum and oppose his taste to the cultural preju- 
dices of museum officials: “Aided by the imaginary art museum 

. modern art has liberated painting, which is now trium 
phantly a law unto itself. 
tural preconceptions, the purely pictorial style enjoined today 
has exhumed, through half the world, forms ranging over three 


By delivering art from the cul- 


thousand vears.” 

Never before has the epic character of the struggle 
between individual and state in the field of art been so con- 
vincingly dramatized. Malraux’s theory of the fate of art, how- 
ever disappointing it often proves to be when the author uses 
it to illustrate particular points, has the great advantage of re- 
ducing basic contradictions to essential factors, permitting a 
view of the history of art in terms of a conflict of ideas. For 
example, in his survey of the difference between Western and 
oriental art Malraux successfully opposes the idea of the domi- 
nation of the tragic picture of an execution in Christian art, to 
the domination of Buddhist art by the tranquil picture of a 
meditation; likewise, to the submission of all past arts to reli- 
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gion he opposes the emancipation of modern art from subject 
matter. (It should be added parenthetically that his failure to 
distinguish between subject matter and content weakens the 
force of his argument against subject matter.) But the reader 
should always bear in mind that Malraux’s approach to the his- 
tory of art is not that of the art critic, his particular talent con- 
sisting in his ability to evoke man’s hope by measuring progress 
in his work. Malraux is more interested in the temperament of 
the artist than in the work of art itself: although he explains 
with ability the advance over earlier versions achieved by El 
Greco in his latest rendering of Christ Driving the Money 
changers Out of the Temple, his intention is to show how the 
artist emancipated himself from older models, rather than to 
explain (as W6fHin or Roger Fry have done) the artist's con 
tribution to the development of the art of painting. 

Malraux's approach to the work of art is one of hero- 
worship. This explains why his taste in art is actually so different 
from what his challenging theory would lead one to expect. 
Upon closer consideration, the greatest advantage of Malraux's 
theory is the buttressing of the crumbling walls of museums 
with photographs. This discrepancy between theory and practice 
becomes understandable when one recognizes that Malraux is 
primarily interested in the dramatic conditions of success with 
out caring to look for obscure traces of origins. His favorite 
heroes are artists whose masterpieces were made in their old 
age. Illuminating works of art criticism, such as those by 
Wolflin, serve Malraux as scaffoldings which he ascends to build 
baroque stage-sets for the quasi-Wagnerian heroes he lovingly 
describes in his second and most fascinating volume. Viewed in 
terms of esthetic theory, however, the last six cantos (as the 
Bergsonian title of the second volume, The Creative Act, sug 
gests) mark a retrogression. 

Although superb illustrations, profusely drawn from the 
museum without walls, “condition” the reader by evoking the 
spirit of modern art, the works of primitive artists or of drawings 
by children and schizophrenics—so closely identified with the 
esthetics of contemporary art—present here a literary trompe 
l'oeil, since they are not accompanied by any new insight. If, as 
Malraux believes, primitive art is not primitive, but rather a 
retrogression from more developed forms, how does he account 
for the fact that these works of primitives so often resemble 
drawings by children? Further, to claim as the author does that 
children’s drawings are not works of art, merely on the ground 
that children have not first learned to copy, does not necessarily 
prove his point but only shows that the imitation theory is 
inadequate when attention is no longer focused on similarities 
but on differences. Malraux’s subservience to a theory of imita 
tion helps to explain why in art (as in politics) he is more 
interested in servitude than in liberation, in masterpieces of 
official museums than in works that only the imaginary museum 
could present. It explains why in art he is preoccupied moré 
with the culturally predetermined than with the unaccounted-for 
expressions of the imagination, and why he is so ill at ease when 
he must speak of Bosch or Goya. 

Photography has not freed painting from the necessity of 
imitating nature in order to compel painters to copy photo- 
graphic reproductions of works of art. | once heard Malraux say 
that the ideal novel should be as deep as Dostoievski's but have 
the breadth of vision of War and Peace. Certainly Malraux has 
made us realize, as no one betore, that photography should be 
treated as the Tolstoyan and epic component of art history, 
rather than merely serving scholars interested in verification of 
details. By doing so, he has rendered a great service to art history 

Nicoias CALas 
New York City 
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Latest Books Received 


Guercino, Aurora, wash and chalk drawing, Cleveland Museum of Art, 
from One Hundred Master Drawings, edited by Agnes Mongan. 


Adams, Ansel, xty CAMERA IN YOSEMITE VALLEY: 24 PHOTOGRAPHS 
AND AN ESSAY ON MOUNTAIN PHOTOGRAPHY, Boston, Houghton 
Mifflin, 1949. 70 pp., 24 plates. $12.50 

Bazin, Germain, FRA ANGELICO, New York, Hyperion, 1949. 185 pp., 
160 plates, 16 color plates, $7.50 

CATALOGUE OF COLOUR REPRODUCTIONS OF PAINTING FROM 1860 TO 
1949, Paris, UNEsco, 1949, distributed by Columbia University 
187 pp., illus. $1.50. 

Daniel, Howard, THE WORLD OF JACQUES CALLOT, New York, Lear, 
1949. 112 pp., 175 illus. $5 

De Visscher, Charles, INTERNATIONAL PROTECTION OF WORKS OF ART 
AND HISTORIC MONUMENTS, edited by Ardelia Ripley Hall (Depart- 
ment of State Publication 3590, International Information and 
Cultural Series 8), Washington, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
1949. 50 pp. $.25 


Dreier, Katherine S., James Johnson Sweeney, Naum Gabo, THREE 
LECTURES ON MODERN ART, New York, Philosophical Library, 1949. 
x + 91 pp., illus. $3.75. 

Faber, A. D., CIGAR LABEL ART, Watkins Glen, Century House, 1949 
Limited edition of 500. 80 pp., illus., 5 tip-ins. $5. 

Gannon, Ruth, WINTER BOUQUETS WITH COLOR: THE ART OF ARRANG- 
ING DRIED FLOWERS, New York, Studio, 1949. 72 pp., illus., 3 color 
plates. $2.85. 

GRAPHIC FORMS: THE ARTS AS RELATED TO THE BOOK, foreword by 
Thomas J. Wilson, Cambridge, Harvard University, 1949. 128 pp., 
illus. $4.50. 

von Hagen, Victor Wolfgang, FREDERICK CATHERWOOD, ARCHT., intro 
duction by Aldous Huxley, New York, Oxford, 1950. xix + 177 pp., 
illus. $5. 

ICONS: RELIGIOUS ART OF EASTERN EUROPE, introduction by Alfred 
Werner, New York, A. A. Wyn, 1949. 10 pp. + 22 color plates. $1 

Mongan, Agnes, ed., ONE HUNDRED MASTER DRAWINGS, Cambridge, 
Harvard University, 1949. xvi + 208 pp., 100 plates. $7.50. 

RODIN, introduction by Sommerville Story, New York, Oxford ( Phai- 
don), 1949. 145 pp., 115 plates. $5. 

di San Lazzaro, G., PAINTING IN FRANCE: 1895-1949, translated by 
Baptista Gilliat-Smith and Bernard Wall, New York, Philosophical 
Library, 1950. x + 132 pp., illus. $7.50. 

Sternberg, Harry, MODERN METHODS AND MATERIALS OF ETCHING, New 
York, McGraw-Hill, 1949. xi + 146 pp., illus. $4. 

Tennent, Madge, AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN UNARRIVED ARTIST, New York, 
Columbia University, 1949, 180 pp., illus. $15, 

Van Schendel, Dr. A., CAMERA STUDIES OF DUTCH MASTER-PAINTINGS, 
London, Cassell, 1949. xxii pp., 152 plates. 30s. 

Weisbach, Werner, VINCENT VAN GOGH: KUNST UND SCHICKSAL: BD. 1: 
DIE FRUHZEIT, Basel, Amerbach-Verlag, 1949. 228 pp., 59 plates 
28 Sw. fr. 

Werner, Alfred, rropicaAL BUTTERFLIES, New York, A. A. Wyn, 1949 
13 pp., 23 color plates. $1. 

Wilenski, R. H., FRENCH PAINTING, Boston, Branford, 1949. Revised 
edition. xv + 310 pp., 194 illus., 12 color plates, $8.50, 

Zaidenburg, Arthur, your CHILD IS AN ARTIST, New York, Grosset & 
Dunlap, 1949. 192 pp., illus., 10 color plates. $3.95. 


February Exhibition Calendar 


{/i information listed is supplied by exhibi- 


tors in response to mailed questionnaires. 


ABILENE, TEX. Abilene Museum of 
Feb. 12: Cuban W'cols (AFA). 

ALBANY, N. Y. Albany Institute of History and Art, 
to Feb. 5: Industry in Albany. Feb. 1 8: W'cols 
of the Western Hemisphere 
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European Painters (MOMA). 
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In order to stimulate critical thinking on contemporary American art, 
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for illustrations. 
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HENRY R. HOPE, JR., Chairman, Department of Art, Indiana 
University; President, College Art Association of America 
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